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to Work On 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


Lots of energy is needed to keep up the pace. 
In the struggle, the man with the strong body and 
clear brain wins out every time. 











The man of to-day needs something more than 
mere food; he needs a food that makes energy —a 
food to work on. 








Although some people may not realize it, yet it is 
a fact, proved and established beyond doubt, that 
soda crackers—-and this means Uneeda Biscuit 

are richer in muscle and fat-making elements and 
have a much higher per cent. of tissue-building 
properties than any other article of food made from 
flour. 




















That this is becoming known more and more 
every day 1s attested by the sale of nearly 400,000,000 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, the finest soda 
cracker ever baked. An energy-giving food of sur- 




















passing value-—sold in a package which brings it to 
you with all the original flavor and nutriment perfectly 
preserved. Truly the food to work on. 


Whoever you are whatever you are wherever 


you work —Uneeda Biscuit. ¢ 














NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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[he Y Man in the World 
° 
By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
O WE not pay so n uch 
attention to mere material ae <r aie ' aig ( 
success that we exclude 
fmomminiandicararierines "The Young Man and the Old Home 
more precious ] am anxious 
that every young American | 
should win in all the conflicts life Wir ! ere nad 
in busine but | am even more anxious that through 
all of his triumphs he should grow « ‘ 
and more kindl, After ve are huma ‘ We ‘ } 
do not want to be mere machines of sucee ( ‘ 
That is carrving our mechanical age a little too far 
We want to keep that within us which makes ou tory ‘ 
worth having after we have won it Wha tter ur 
mountains of 11th, or Ir net rr ( power 
or those sec whict l our aborat« 1 have ar 
wrung fron re what 1 f | i rvthing ‘ \r 
that the world calls ‘‘succe { the | ul " ha \ \ 
been dried up in you? ( 
‘ uU ‘ j +} it St } 1 4 uv 9 
not amounting t thing no ma ho and ( 
powerful he may be, if he have not charit And 
though I } the gift of prophec i understand all 
mysteries all knowledge; and though I |} faith 
So that l could remove mountal and ! ve not charity 
lam nothing.” Evervbody points tt vha ou 
can get out of college and ho t ‘ t yt ou can \\ 
get out of a career and how to get that But, unless you \ 
want all of your getting to turn to bitter emptins n ! 
the end, you must pa to that elemental mar 
hood exalted Dy those beautiful moralitic tha i get 
at but one place and at but one period in tt rid 
Phat period is your young manhood before you enter . | 
college, and that place Is the old home where lence 
angelic have been at work upon vour character | 
It could not be otherwise. Home the home that 
vou leave or the home you make is the spot where i 
most of your ite is to be spent Hor Va e place ! 
of your birt! And if the Angel of Deat kind to you 
home will be the place of vour fare | the i 
home that you bring life’s wages, whether those wage 7 \\ 
are opulence, glory, or merely da bread t he home } } 
which interprets the whole universe for 1 And it is r i N 
the home which not only furr ne i reason fe our ¢ VI 
istence, but in itself constitutes the motive for all mar of c 
effort. Quite natural] yme con- othe } It } 
cerned with character more Y ser thing ! 
The instruction which tl mother gives her here ‘ ra “ n th } ‘ HH \ 
in honor rather than a training in sucee i \ ! 
Her pa sion for righteou nes creeps i! to the ( ymin ony aces ot ner 1 I 
a good boy” is what she says to the tle fe vy each day as he starts t I 1 os? \ 
good bov”’ is what she i to the ( nwhent leaves for ¢ ‘ he i ood ¢t 
is still her sacred charge when standing at the ite she ve } her bles us he ‘ 
out into the world; and final Be a good be is What her lips murmur wher rhe } 
alter vears rich, perchance, in achievement, honor powel r weait! ! ma it? ‘ 
world returns to the old home again to get her bene n and have } | ( I 
refreshed by the beauty of her almost holy presence For vou never cease ti i} lealy } 
to her. And her supremest wish and most passionate prayer for vou t i i Me 
shall be a strong man ora rich man ora a man sne wal ou to be a } ‘ \ ! r 
of course, and everything tl fir I chiefl he cares that uu should | itive 
good man inder Heaven has a t t ‘ 
And so it is that home is the temple of ideals, the sanctuary of the tru he beautifu She } I I 
and the good. Or put it scientific phrase ay home the oratory of char It 
acter The home is the place where ou ¢g Vnat the common peoy SO pitnily ca » ( ‘ i 
} your “‘bringing up It is there that your conception of all human relationsh } oy a 
formed. It is there thai it is largely determined whether you w make ir lif rth mater 
the living. Your future sits at the old fireside The fate of the Natior les be rself « r 
neath the rooftree. And so it is that neither college, nor market-place, 1 f i! ter | | 
nor editor's sanctum, nor traffic of the high seas, nor anything that 1 i r : he f M 
any environment that may hereafter surround 1, 1S SO important as t t il eerit t 1 
your early years t 
~ The American people are about to enter upon the serious problem ¢ I ition as sl I tt ma 
of railway rates, which is a beginning in some sort of the national control of trar think fora I I | int 
portation. It is a problem the weight and possibilities of which challenge and I I have on th f I ! 
confound every thoughtful and serious mind. Every step in its solution must be taker her roused 1 vs |} i 
Editc r's Note—This is the four s of articles by Senator Beveridge on The Young Ma a mal nar i I mo! 
the World The next will be pu a er core of woodme vho had kne nr } he rar ' 














The man whose will and character have been tempered 
by this holy fire takes on something of the suppleness, 
hardness and firmness of a delicate steel blade that will 
cut the grosser iron of which that blade itself was a part 


ted tot 


1e refining process 

a mother’s influence will weaken you. 
gofthe kind. It will strengthen you. It 
vant to fight only for something worth 
when you fight for that it will make 
eath. And what is the use of fighting 
it be to the death? A brawl is not conflict 








all unless 


and bravado not bravery 
The Young Man’s First Opportunity 


id YOUR mother \ hes it, be her companion. Make her 
your confidant. For a young man there is no plan of 
afety and wisdom so abundant, pure and unfailing as 
Tell her every- 
thing. I mean just that, tell her literally everything. Do 
not fear her reproof. Chemistry has no miracle a fraction 


that of making his mother his confessor 


as wonderful as the patience and forgiveness of a mother 
for the exasperations of her son. There is not a thing 
which you ought to do the telling of which to your mother 
will prevent your doing. And her counsel to you will be 
golden upon those purely personal matters which you 
could tel! no one else and which no one else could under- 
stand or sympathize with 

Remember that she has the wisdom of instinct —a wis- 
dom peculiarly worldly and practical in its applicability 
to rea] things and real situations. The advice of a wife in 
business affairs has this same peculiarly valuable quality 
quite beyond the strength of her intellect or the reach of 
her abstract understanding. It is the instinct to pre- 
serve the home nest which makes the business advice of 
the wife to the husband so priceless; and it is this same 
seeking to pre- 
serve the offspring— which gives such shrewdness and 
depth to the counsel of the mother to the son. 

This making your mother your confessor will not only 
keep you out of trouble and give you light and direction 





instinct, exercising itself in another form 


along lines where you otherwise will be as blind as a young 
puppy, but it is good for you in a far more important way 

a far profounder way. I have always been impressed 
with the wonderful understanding of human nature and 
the needs of it which the institution of the confessional in 
the Catholic Church reveals No man liveth to himself 
alone.”” For the ordinary human being there is no such 
thing as a secret. The ordinary man who is compelled 
to keep everything to himself gets morbid and suspicious 


He broods over he thinks he must not utter to 














others Not daring to talk with friends, he converses with 
himself. Thus his sympathies become narrow and his 
vision grows not only feeble but false He gets the pro- 


portion of things sadly confused Undoubtedly it is not 


t 
only a relief but a real benefit to man or woman to be able 
to unburden the soul to some other human being whom 


one knows to be faithful 


And if this be the intellectual need —strong as Nature 
itself-—-of grown-up men and women, it is plain that 
the young man whose character is forming requires the 
ame thing a great deal more. Very well! Your mother is 


the confessor, young man, which Nature has given you for 











this beat and vital purnose Do not eat your heart 
oO there but frankly tell her your hopes, desire 

‘ plat Confide in her rood deeds and 

your bad And she, who would give her life for vou and 

count it the happiest thing she ever did if it would only 

1 | ( he ver lof \ lom, refined 

ind ipertined vy the fires of that love which burns 

nowhere ¢ ! ‘ rse save i? her's he 

UT ¢ irse, la ? 4 he ore American 
mother ‘ her ir hat the term implie We 
ill t i n who have childre thou 
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understanding at all—vyes, or even caring at all—what 
motherhood means ; without understanding or even caring 
what their duties to their children mean. As is always 
the case with the abnormal, these unfortunate types are 
found at the social extremes, in the so-called ‘‘ depths” and 
the so-called “‘heights.’’ There are women too vicious 
to make good mothers and women too vain to make good 
mothers. But these are not numerous. 

What this paper is dealing with is that angel in human 
form that the ordinary American man knew in the old 
home when he was a boy. Intellectual or not, educated 
or not, such a mother has shaped the characters that 
have made the American people the noblest force for good 
in all the world. In her work, her prayers, her daily life, 
you will find the sources of all that is self-sacrificing, 
prudent, patriotic, brave and uplifting in American char- 
acter. It is the influence of the American mother that 
has made the American Republic what it is; it is in her 
heart that our national ideals dwell 

‘That is all right,” said a practical-minded man, with a 
dash of American humor in him, in the midst of a conver- 
sation along this line —‘‘ That is all right, and I think so, 
too,”’ said he, ‘‘but where does the old man come in? 
What about the father?’’ And the question is as sane as it 
is pat. Don't you neglect the father. Hefeeds you. He 
clothes you. He is schooling you. It is to his brain and 
hand, and the wisdom and skill of them, that you are 
indebted for the college education you are going to get. 


Your First and Greatest Chance 


FATHER is an opportunity—a young man’s first 

opportunity in life and the greatest opportunity he 
will ever have. That father has made lots of mistakes in 
his life; but you will never make the mistakes he made if 
you will listen to him. He has made many successes in 
life; but his successes are only the acorns to the oaks of 
your deeds if you will but take his words as seed for your 
future enterprises. 

And let me tell you this: Nothing makes so good an 
impression upon the world which is watching you— watch- 
ing you very cunningly, young man—as to be on good 
terms with your father. I have known more than one 
young man to be discredited in business because it was 
generally understood that he ‘‘could not get along with 
the old man.”’ You see, the world thinks that it is the 
boy's fault when there is friction between father and son 
and ordinarily the world is right. Sometimes, of course, 
the world itself ‘‘ cannot get along with father.’’ In such 
cases, it does not blame the son for not getting along with 
him, either. But that is not your situation, you who read 
this paper. 

‘How does - get along with his father?” was asked 
of a certain young man of great distinction in letters. 
“Oh, they are great friends,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ Friends 
through duty or comradery?’’ persisted the querist. 
‘“‘Comradery, affection, affinity. They are the greatest 
chums in the world,’’ was the answer. 

I wish I could give you the name of that man. It is 
known in every civilized country. No wonder he became 
His whole life 
was a blessing and a benediction to all with whom he 
came in contact—parents, wife, children, countrymen, 
the world. No wonder his brain was canny with resource- 
ful wisdom ; no wonder that good red human blood poured 
at full tide through artery and vein. The man I have in 
mind and whom I am describing is a great man, and his 
father before him was a great man, too. His success has 
been monumental. 

Yet his is no candy manhood. His is no smooth con- 
duct. He is 
honey” to get down or up 


the great powe r into which he develope d 


neither sugar nor salt nor somebody's 
ul to the picturesque phrase 

of the common people and the common household. He 
) 


is the sort of man wh ould confound the sharp 
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practice of the crafty; or ‘‘ call the bluff”’ of a financial 
gamester; or walk unconcerned where physical danger 
calls for nerve of steel and lion’s heart; or fling at the 
aifected fop a rapier sentence that cuts deep through the 
very quick of his pretenses. I cite this example merely 
to show you that you lose nothing of independence or dar- 
ing or any of those qualities which young men so prize— 
and properly prize— by being on terms of intellectual and 
heart partnership with vour father. 

Don’t tell us that he won't let you be on that kind of 
terms. Show yourself willing and th while and your 
father would rather spend his extra hours with you 
than at the theatre 3ut you have got to show yourself 
worth while. No whining willingness, no soft and pre- 
tended desire, no affected ‘‘making up to the Governor” 
will answer at all. You have got to “make good” with 
the American father. He has ‘been thro the mill” 
until the softness is pretty well ground out of him and 
little remains but the sheer and granite-like muscle of 
manhood. He is a pretty stern proposition; and if there 
is anything he won't stand it is pretension, make-believe. 
But show yourself worthy of him and willing for his com- 
radeship and you have begun life with the best, readiest, 
bravest partner you will ever have 

From all of this vou have yourself deduced the fact that 
you do not ‘‘ know more than the old folks.’ If you have 
not, go ahead and deduce it right now. For you do not 
know more than they do. They have lived so much 
longer than you have that the accretion of daily experi- 
ence has given them a variety of information beside which 
your book-knowledge is a sort of wooden learning, lifeless 
and artificial. The very fact that they have had you for 
a child and brought you along safely thus far is proof 
enough of this. You have no right to challenge the 
knowledge or judgment of either of your parents until 
you demonstrate that you can do as well or better than 
they. And that will be some years yet, will it not? No, 
decidedly, don’t ‘get too smart for father!” 








The Grace of Gratitude 


VEN if you really do know more than they, don’t let 

either of the old folks see that you think so. That 
attitude on your part is almost indecent. Be grateful 
also. It is a singular thing that where young men have 
everything to be thankful for they are seldom grateful 
When parents can surround them with every comfort and 
make what are luxuries to the millions necessities to their 
children; when the youth is furnished clothes made by 
the tailor and money to spend as he will, and special schools 
and the most expensive university; when he is given vaca- 
tions at the seashore, in the mountains, at the lake, or 
abroad, instead of at good hard work as the sons of the 
people must spend their vacations; when a year or two 
of travel follows his day of easy graduation; when all is 
his that money, thought and love can give, do we not 
frequently find the young man unappre¢ ve of and un- 
grateful for these blessings? Such a man too often takes 
it for granted that he ought to have all these things and a 
good deal more; that they are his as a matter of course 
and no thanks due to those who gave them; that they are 
not much after all compared with what some other fellow 
with a richer father and a mother still mote doting has and 











spends 
There are some exceptions to thi notable and splen- 
did exceptions ; but they are so few that they prove the 
rule. On the other hand, it is generally true that young 
fellows who, in comparison to the class just described, 
have nothing to be thankful for; who must earn their own 
bread and “help support the family vho ‘‘ work their 
] ‘and, during vacations, put in a good 


way through college 
> year; 


year’s labor to get the monev for the next 
rraduation, thin as a wolf and as hardy, 
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e Pneumogastric Nerve 
| ie cera th ec By Morgan Robertson pi weer LE 


tale of scurvy, starvation I he ifraid of t 
and inhuman treatment of r 7 eula Bere 
sailors, and four members of A Story of Physical Pressure and Moral Reaction Afloat r 
the New York Yacht Club sat H 
at a table in the clubhouse grill- health 





























room discussing the case. One was a doctor, another an ‘‘A man can be rendered unconsciou aid the doct isi All this ta { shanghaing 1 f 
officer in the navy, a third a lawyer and attorney for the gently, ‘‘ without the use of drugs or fore: Is it inswered All n qui \ 
Seaman’s Branch of the Legal Aid Society, and the fourth ‘‘How?" asked Beresford till bet ten thousand dollars 1 ealthy, ath 
a shipowner. He was a young man just come into his ‘Stimulation of the pneumogastric nerve American citizen, fu irned 
property, a line of sailing craft not a stick of which he had “What and where is it treets of Ne 
ever laid eyes upon. But he had talked with some of ‘*‘It is the most complex nerve in the body. It is1 Me t I 
his captains, and he shared, and now voiced, their hearty sensory and inhibitory at once. It arises in the medulla Y ourself 
disapproval of the Seaman’s Law lately enacted, which oblongata between the olivary and restiform bodies, pa Id I la ife f i 
was designed by its framers to mitigate the very evils through the jugular foramen, down through the thoray I take Ih \ 
that were under discussion. the net i! , I 
‘It’s nonsense,” he had declared, when the talk was of ‘““Whew!”’ exclaimed the excited Beresford. Pa It has sufficient i t Washi to start Capt 
the new—and very generous—scale of provisions pro- up, doctor! And Allerton he turned to the ang Baker after ( 
vided by the law, which the consideration of starvation lawyer—‘‘even though the police were negligent and a Allerton produced o1 f his own | er t thousand 
and scurvy naturally led to. ‘It’s a fool law, and will be man were smuggled aboard ship against his will, have we dollars of the Soci fur ! ir ten thousand 
repealed. Why, no sailor can eat a quarter of the allow- no navy? Could not the ship b that witl 
ance, yet he can claim it as part of his pay, nibble at it, ‘*‘Beresford,”’ interrupted Allerton haltingly, too - of an out-bou Ar in st I) BT 
U and throw it overboard, then claim more at the next  censed to be civil or coherent, ‘if 1 did not know vou were the sta 
meal.”’ perfectly sober I would— why, man, you talk like a Oper ed, ar ht t nel \ 
Allerton contested this according to his lights as a law- He paused, and, when more composed, turned to the earnestne Beresford 1 ha fort ict 
yer, with a landsman’s appetite, and the talk went on to doctor. ‘Isn't that nerve one of the vital points played book, and in a1 t the 1 f tel 
the matter of abuse and maltreatment of men before the on by the Japanese in their Jiu Jitsu pens, twenty thousand ¢ rs of the natior ealtl 
mast. “Yes, the Japs are wonderful anator : it reall centrated on that all t I} 
‘Well, what are you going to do?” said Beresford, gentlemen, I ought not to say mors It is against all med receipt nd i th Phet ter hat i 
sternly inspecting their interested faces. ‘‘Here’s a hun- ical ethics to make known the places of the |} him a slip of I 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of property a thousand miles body. Even the ines t lor t S 
from land, in charge of one captain and a couple of mates, whole science outside of Japan. Think of the murdersthat — tlemer I 
with twenty ignorant, irresponsible toughs in the fore- could be committed, with not an external sign of violence winner He 
castle ready to mutiny at any time. Going to let them “And, Captain,’”’ continued Allerton, a curiou ht i Then another t i I 
take charge, or will you knock ‘em down with a handspike _ his keen eyes, ‘‘how about that navy of our Could you ephone, and he, t 
hey show their teeth? What you do under the — cate ting « I \ 
circumstances? Come now, put yourself in the captain's and t r ! 
place.’ — P ; 
‘That is what are doing,”’ said Allert dr slow ‘ catch ar hip tt fl Ast g I 
‘Try and put yo in the sailor's place. and chasing her, why, that would require authority { Ber 
But Beresford found this impossible. He was a big Washingtor given | 
young man, clean-cut, competent— mentally and phys- **Beresford,’’ said Allertor Gl v Mike, d r H 
ically—and confident. His handsome face alert, and his Cherry Street, can shanghai the—I wa ng t t ‘ t t I 
eyes shining with enthusiasm, he went on defending his President of the United States, but he is 1 ru I 
position, while the faces of the doctor and commander He can nghai the Govern the § 
took on a bored expression, and Allerton grew dark the Ma of New York, or 





with suppressed anger I'll bet vou ten thousand dollars houted Ber 
When the crimping system was reached the discussion ‘‘that he car 
v grew warm. Allerton half rose to his feet to answer th ta t t ? Allertor his 
I tell you,” asserted Beresford, mildly pounding the handed him a card, and he sat dowr I nat a ove! t 
table, ‘‘no sane, sober man, minding his own business, Well, speak of the devil,” he said, as he read the card He had 
can be kidnaped in the streets of New York and taken to ‘‘ Michael McSorley, 710 Cherry Street. TI telepatl to the east th D ! . 


sea. Why, what is our splendid police force for, if not to surely! He must have asked for me about the moment | wi 














prevent such lawlessness ?”’ thought of him. The fact is, gentlemen, I've got Mike o1 hted Broadwa t theat 
“Beresford,” said Allerton hotly, ‘‘you deserve to be the run for a little job of this kind that he pulled off { rs st , ; ft he 1 } me 
shanghaied yourself! It would do you good.” summer, and he’s anxious. Wants a stay, I suppose ucr the street in th g n. | a 
“It can’t be done,’’ answered Beresford defiantly. ‘‘I’m Excuse me while I see him.’ but the electr hts made it almost like M 1 
not a drinking man. I keep away from the slums and He was gone about ten minutes, and when he returned men, in pairs and ne, were | ng th 
questionable places. I'm a trained athlete, able to take his late anger had left him and, just ret ed from the ibh ntrance, a d 
care of myself. I cannot be drugged if I do not drink, nor ‘**Had some trouble,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘in getting rid of « hor I ttacl t expre wor 





sandbagged if I watch out.”’ Mike. He's badly frightened.”’ waited patiently with drooping head. Beresford look« 


the right and left, at the wayfarers and at 
the horse. Nothing determined him where 
to go; but as he stood debating with him- 

f something heavy landed on his shoul- 
lers, a blinding, paralyzing agony of pain 
hot through his whole body, but found its 
cme of sensation in his throat; and before 
he could call out—-before he could reach his 
t of the terrible pain, all 
power of utteranc and volition left him, and 
with reeling senses he sank downward. Then 
he felt himself lifted from the ground by a 
force he could not resist, whirled end over 
id in air, and the next thing he knew he 
was flat on his back in the express wagon, 
still without power of speech or movement, 


hands up to the 






¢ 


and with an evil, Asiatic face bending over 
him. Then came the horrid, racking pain 
once more, and consciousness left him. 

He wakened a few times, at intervals of 
what seemed years to him, just sufficiently 
to hear the rumble and rattle of the wagon 
on the paving-stones, and to see the evil face 
above him; but each time came back the 
pain and oblivion Then he wakened once 
more, long after, in semi-darkness, with a 
flaring light in his half-opened eyes, a sound 
of washing water in his ears, and the evil face 


gone with its accompanying rack of pain 





He was still on his back, but with power of 
movement now; and he rolled over toward 
the source of the light—a flickering naked 
flame from a hanging oil lamp. It swayed to and fro, 
howing rows and tiers of shelf-like structures between 


two of which was a face with closed eyes, turned his wa 








and but partly illumined by the unsteady light. Yet he 
! gnized it—the face that had hovered over him. 

He rose to a sitting posture and bumped his head on tl 
broad shelf above It brought an involuntary groan to 
} ocal orga it no sound responded. Then distant 

outs came to his ears, and a voice near by roared; ‘* Over- 
haul that clewline! He noticed chests on the floor, and 
oilskin clothing hanging between the shelve He was in 
a ship's foreeastle, at sea. And the only other occupant of 
he fore the is the 1 in the bunk opposite, asleep 

unconscious, as he had been himself. He rolled out of 
the berth, just ttle wea knees, and, approaching 
he sleeper, endeavored to spea He was duml 


Little by little it came to him Allerton, whom he had 
angered by his bragging, had won; he had arranged hi 
reprisal while interviewing Glasgow Mike, and had taken 





his bet later—betting on a sure thing. Mike, who could 
hanghai the Governor of the State, had shanghaied him. 
But how What was the power that had overcome him, a 
ober, intelligent man, fully warned No, he 1 

irned; the two weeks’ time-limit was a trick t 
hin It had thrown him off his guard. He 
duped, overpowered, abducted and dey 

ty of spee But ho Could tt 
explair He had been concerned in it 
ra Beresford 1 the sleeper by the shoulder and half 
pulled him from the bunl 

Wake u hye rove to hut the rds would not 

come 

| } ext anit of emot n he reverted to the inarticu 
ite Age of S e, al exe } trencth. dragged t} 
inc man fr the bunk to the floor, and stood 
over |} r , and grimacing, trving to enunciate the 
dumb d © ¢ } heart 

The sleener y 











with t lv « ‘ 
" Phe { j 
ome te ance 
-” ng to Beresfor 
rage that matched } 
pyre ra i! 
Yet there other } 
tinved w na ‘ ‘ 
How d'd I git he 
r work, or Milk 
vot ve: but wl , 
Unable to speak, Beresford reached for his notebook to 
write } a] thoug! t t if the note ho k wa not there 
either was the pocket that had held it, and he noticed 
that he 1 clad in ra dirty, tarry and filthy as the 
pea s 
0 er ht!" remarked the other scornfully 








‘Yer travelin’ on a through ticket, now, fur Hongke« ran 
a market, in one o' the Beresford ships, an’ they’re the 
hottest out o' New Yor 

One of his own ships! Then his problem was s« lved 


Be resford started for the oper forecastle door. but the 


half-breed called to him 
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“Can Ye Talk Yet, Mr. Beresford 


What ye goin’ out there fur? Lookin’ fur trouble? 
Wait till it come Say, I’m on to Mike’s move. You're 
one o’ them swell mugs, an’ I’m the man that done the 
ob. But Mike's dead leary; the Legal Aid lawyer is 
camped on his trail, an’ Mike wants to cover up his tracks 
in this job. That's v hy he gets rid o’ me Hold on.’ 

Not quite agreeing with the explanation, and being in 
a hurry to see the captain, Beresford had turned to go, 
t he paused at the door 





“There’s no use 0’ you an’ me workin’ crossways!”’ 


continued the Jap. ‘I got ye, but I wuz cin’ for Mike 
He got me, an’ put me next to ye. } 
to remimber it, an’ you an’ me an’ 
can sind him up the river if we hold 
You two stiffs waked up? Hey!”’ inte 
dering voice at the door. ‘‘Come out o’ that an’ turn to 
Then followed a blast of profane abuse from a big, bearded 
mar peering into the forecastle 
Beresford would have explained, had he been able to 
peak and been allowed the time, but both speech and 
time were denied him; the big man— bigger than himself 
collared and pulled him through the door, giving him a 
kick as he came that sent him headlong to the deck with- 
out He arose maddened with pain, and would have 
aken issue with the big man at once had not the latter 
been fully engaged with the Jap. The two were at the 
door, locked tightly, the Jap lifted from his feet by his big 


antagonist; and they began whirling and reeling about 


just the mon 


al Aid la vyer 








pted a thun- 


a9 














the deck, while men gathered around in the darkness, 
W itching, but not interfering Be resford decided to settle 
ith the big man later—after he had arranged matters 


( d he started aft: but as he went he 
heard the angry, strident voice of the Jap 
ll ye, I'll have none o’ this! I'm up against it ar 


here to stay—no wan knows it better than mesilf—but 


ve'll kape yer dom hands off me!” 

Beresford did not stop. He had a vachtsmar 
edge of sailing-craft; he knew that the captain was in the 
cabin, or above it, and he raced aft, passing a few dark 
figures hurrving forward, and burst into the forward 
the high struct 


’s knowl- 











cabin door, that opened from ure directly 
upon the main deck. Here, in the passage between the 
two mates’ rooms, he found his way blocked by a man ina 
white apron, who, demoralized though he was, Beresford 
knew was the steward. 

Here, vou can't come in here! Get out on deck, or I'll 


call the mate 





Beresford frantically grimaced in the effort to peak, 
and pointed at his mouth. 

1 can't help it! Wait till breakfast-time—or is it a 
drink you're looking for? You'll get nothing here. Clear 
out, or I won't bother to call the mate.” 

He gave Beresford a push that was almost a blow, then 
whirled him around and followed with another that sent 
him \ iolently against the edge of the opened door. It was 
too much for the enraged and afflicted Beresford, and 
the next moment the steward was flat on his back, groan- 
ing with pain, and his employer was kneeling on his 





stomach, pounding his face with all the power of his 
fists He pounded too hard: the steward emitted an 
unearthly screech, ther was silent, and Beresford, ceas- 
ate, had just time to notice that 
the steward’s mouth was wide open, as though he were 


ing hostilities to investi; 








resenting the assault by ‘‘making a face,”’” when he was 
lifted to his feet and thrown bodily out of the door by aman 
biggerthan the onethat had pulled him out of the forecastle 
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‘What the h—] are you doing in this 
cabin?” said the newcomer. ‘‘Steward, 
what's the matter with you? What's that 
man want in here? Can't you take care o’ 
yourself? Get up!” 

Beresford, scrambling to his feet in the 
outer darkness, his insane rage partly ex- 
pended upon the stew ard, looked into the 
dimly-lighted passage and took account of 
the size and the might of the man leaning 
over the steward. He was bareheaded and 
clad in pajamas, as though roused from his 
berth—a giant of a man, perfectly bald on 
the top of his head, with a bristling mus- 
tache and a broad, thick nose. This much 
Beresford had perceived, when his attention 
was attracted to men coming in the darkness, 
bearing a burden. ‘‘Lift his head higher,” 
said a voice. ‘‘Take hold of his head, 
there, one of you. Mr. Boyd’s knocked out, 
captain.” 

“What's that?’ inquired the giant, step- 
ping out. Beresford had never seen this one 
of his captains; he drew back in the crowd 
of men. 

‘‘He’s done up, sir,’’ answered the man 
who had spoken—evidently an officer. ‘‘He 
was having arun-in with one o' the two dopes 


that came out at the last minute, and 





according to the men t dropped down 
and lay quiet. Must ha’ bust a_ blood- 
vessel, sir.”’ 
Put him in his bunk. Steward oh, the steward’'s got 
! Where's that man that did it?’’ Beresford 
still farther back into the crowd. ‘‘Go get the 
*, Smith.” 





, sir,’ and Mr. Smith started forward. 


where’s that four-legged swab that had the stew- 





vn? The captain approached man after man, 

all shrank away, giving semblance and color to 
Jeresford’s own evasion of the interview that he had 
SO ight. He was calme now he would wait until calm- 


noss came to the captain So he scurried forward—a few 
others with him—and halted near the forward house, 
where Mr. Smith had found the Jap. ‘‘Come on, come 
on!” he was Saying You're wanted.” 

“All right, I told ye. I'll come—but kape yer hands 
off me.” 

Mr. Smith chose to ignore this very reasonable demand. 

‘““What?” he roared. ‘‘None o’ your lip! 

Beresford saw him launch his fist toward the face of the 
Jap, and follow with a vigorous lunge of his whole body; 
but what happened was indistinguishable in the darkness, 
only—Mr. Smith seemed to keep going on, rising slightly 
over the crouching figure of the Jap, and describing a 
trajectory that landed him heavily, a quiveri 
mass, just about where, had his blow impacted, he might 
have expected to send the Jap. 

I tell ye,” yelled the latter, “I'll have none of it! 
Kape ver hands off me!” 

They crowded around the prostrate figure, quiet and 
still now, then scattered away; for the big man in pajamas 
had bounded among them and was stooping over it. He 
rose up with a bellow of rage 

**Who did this?”’ he shouted. ‘Where's the man?” 

‘Right here,’’ answered the Jap bravely. 1 warned 
him.” 

‘Hold your hands up; over your head!’ commanded 


, grunting 








the captain, approaching him ‘Up with them, and 
march aft—quick, or I'll shoot you dead! This is mu- 
tiny!” 

2 


seresford saw the glint of a pistol in the captain’s hand, 
saw the two arms of the Jap lift in the air—and melted 
farther away into the darkness. This night things were 


id his philosophy. 





happening b | 

Carry the second mate aft to his room, four of you, 
said the captain And, carpenter! Where's the car- 
penter? 

‘Yes, sir,”’ answered a man from the group. 

‘Bring a pair of irons aft from the carpente r-shc Pp, and 
stand by. The rest o’ you men—stay forrard, or I'll lay 
you dead on the deck.” 

Aye, aye, sir!”’ 
Now, march, you yellow dog.”’ 

The procession moved aft-—the unconscious officer 
carried by four bearers, the Jap with his hands up, the 
captain with leveled pistol, and, somewhat in the rear, 
the carpenter, hurrying along with jingling irons. Beres- 
ford remained forward with the rest, dumb, dazed with 
new sensations, and filled with a growing respect for the 
doughty Jap and for the mighty man in pajamas who 
could conquer him 

But his respect for the captain changed to fear before 
daylight. 

He did not go aft again; with both mates and the stew- 
ard disabled, the captain was, perhaps, not in the most 
approachable frame of mind, and Beresford remained 
forward, mingling with the men and listening to their 
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comments— which were valueless to him-—and occasion- 1 wuz forrard ipta I cuddent git H 
ally closing nis t ars aya nst a } arr lI i’ = rie k ot | ain l i 
coming from the neighborhood of the pooy lriced uy Vil se I ‘ | | 
by the fall o’ the cro’-jack buntline was the explanation you do these tl 
offered by one of the men who had carried the second I did noth t { r O inda 
mate aft, and Beresford could see, dimly in the dark, a me out o' the forecastle, and wuz cl 
figure whirling and swaying across the deck from rail to down. The other come for me, and fell « | ) 
rail as the ship rolled, and, once in a while imping it ent my f 
transit against the mizzenmast. What in tt ! | 
Beresford was overcome rhe furv that had expended — offered e cal 
itself upon the steward would not come bac His vocal read aloud a 
organs, In some mysterious Way, Were paralyzed —h : ; 
could neither ask nor answer questions; he did not know Pete tt ae. Ber : 
time it was , por the name of om aaanteals en 
aptain. Mer eda into his face as T 
grimaced, and tur cursed hit ind or Wi | ‘ } 
yr two threatened vas there p rand up and down Be ls ra \\ 
pencil wherewith he could write his explanation. He tic are you 
stood alone, ragged and forlorn outcast from men ragged Beresford’'s face was one hat the « ‘ ‘ 
as himself rhere being iy him, discipline’ o vod clot ! ‘ 
being suspended r tne 
into the forecastle bunk 
pied, and went to sleep 
MW 
H®* WAS wakened by conversation 
The forecastle was crowded with 
men, each with tin pot and pan, muster 
ing around a huge coffee- ind a 
smoking dish of hash Another man 
appeared in the door with a dishpan full 
of bre id, and another with a lary? 
square can of butter 
‘Ah, ha!” said one, stabbing at the 
hash with a large spoon. ‘*This is the 
stuff! No more starvation in the 
Beresford ships. Tater hash —d’ye see 
it laters, and soft tack That's the 
new law 
‘But don’t der new law say some- 
ding about tricin’ oop men?” asked a 
German of the crowd I tink der 
skipper kill dot fellar. When I take der 
wheel he yell—Oh, my golly! Der 
blood run down his arms 
‘Wrist irons too small,”’ said another 
an Irishman. If they're big enough 
up to the knuckles; but small 
ch the wrist bone Well, he 
brought it on himself 
‘*Da's right,’ said a Frenchman of the 
crew as he reached for the cotfee-p { 
“Ze cook say ze mate him cannot 
breathe An e zecon mate he head 
broke; he cannot think n’ ze steward 
he jaw broke Who broke zat jaw? 
Dunno. Wasn't the Jap Said the 
first speaker He was forrard. Some 
un in th’ other watch What'll the 
skipper do-—the two mates knocked 
out and the steward He'll have to 
stand both watches an’ make | own 
bed, too. Gimme some coffee He ) 
dummy, are you alive? Get down 
here Where's yer pot an’ par 
Beresford had clambered down from 
the bunk He had no pot and pan but 
they found him both, and fed him. He 
Was ravenous vet it Va \ tn tne it- 
most difficulty that he forced some of 
the food down his throat. It was salt 
beef hash with onions —a d 
at sea, but coarse fare f and 
there was no milk in the coffe nor 
knives, nor forks nor a table 
Yet the repast strengthened hin 
giving him courage and energy to seek 
and procure a pencil i crap of paper h which he refinemer nd is ne t 
could communicate his plight to the captain. Again he the pain in his throat, a ‘ i ! I 
started olf to interview him, and this time succeeded; but looked eve cl ‘ 
it Wa ar ‘ pit 4 il t De ct arint I t f 4 
Th oO ind with an ang? ! roved ritir } 
anxiou nacled Jap down ‘ the ‘ e forward he 
poop st rthe capi He} it Tha i capta 
attenti ed the Jap and halted shangha ! l nghais M 
him near rists of the latter were a Mike he | 
horrib!] 1 and red with cor 1 ( 1 l 
blood f to the de HH Bere he 1 é 
ellow fa Wa if VWitn palr ! et te | 
eyes sparkled tha nowed rt ibate ishore Mike 
ment when the er Beresford. Bu I've t | 
he shrank bef r I ne tear I \ re I 
Steward! througn the doorwa else Make l if i 
Come out her il I ner WW I 
1 told ye, captain groaned th suffering wretch, care of my cal flour 1 
‘that I nivver saw the steward. Someone elsedid him uy Ye rr. I'd rat v aft than ‘f 
But you did up my two mates, dash you! If you We wait The stewar 
can do that you can do more.” Her 












departure. And Beresford, trying to eat his dinner, and 
trying to remember what Doctor Bensen had said about 
Jiu Jitsu and the pneumogastric nerve, must needs fail in 
both, and content himself with the comfort contained in 
the promise that he would ultimately recover his speech. 

In the afternoon the captain dropped his huge bulk 
down the hatch and released him, though leaving the irons 
on his wrists. ‘‘Come on, here,”’ he said, as he hoisted 
the hatch. ‘‘Come and get your exer- 
law I've got to stand watch, navigate, 
you out to grass!"’ Jeresford followed 
Get down on the main deck!” con- 
iin, giving him a shove along the alley 
other stiffs. Don't hurt ’em. I'm too 


red and sleepy to take care of them 





He drove Beresford, grimacing and gesticulating, down 
to the main deck, where, sitting erect on a stool in a sunny 
spot, was the big first mate, with utter agony in his face 
and eyes, breathing spasmodically—about twice a minute 
The second mate lav on a cot, with head bandaged, eyes 

ed, and face the color of a dead mar but he was 

breathing regularh he steward was there, on his feet, 
moving around among them, and mumbling incoherently 

his broken jaw firmly encased in plaster He looked 
dar} at Beresford as he passed 

The eaptain led the end of a roval buntline twice around 


Beresford s waist, tied a hitch and belayed the bight, giv- 


A Dip in the Old Swimmin’ 





higher and higher 
athwart the bending blue 
in household kitchens was 
the odor of sassafras tea 


and in your mouth the taste of it; the air was 


humid, the earth was mellow, winter flannels a sticky 
burden, shoes burning shackles; snakes had long 
been out, and turtles were emerging, to bask, and to 
pop in, as of old, with exasperating freedom; you 
vearned to f he 

The water varn Snoopie Mitchell, always 


authority on everything, bluffly asserted that it 


warn But Snoopie appeared to have a hide imper- 
sus to discomfort Snoopie did as he please ', and 
nothing ever hurt him, notwithstanding Some- 
mes \ i Wished tha ir father and mother would 
( erve, ar learn, to your profit 
Dare vou to go it mmit ‘ eered Bill 
Lunt, that hot y or wher emed t ou 
hat you must | vut of your st I lothe 
is a ine ou nw! KIT 
\ ve ! ilraid ire Het ou an- 
red pron ‘ lling Hen f ipport 
N We f vu will re d Her 
Snoop Mitche t been ane t 
dand nformed B 
Of irse! Th Snoopie! H t named 
A I t ! ! Ist Lhe ta 
tered envic 
He ha You him, now 
And Snoopie at the moment of un un- 
ne B hin 
Sr nie! Ain't + urea 
\r thie 1 t 1 re ind me ilu i tt 
t upp ecth 
( elha e answers \ 1 
Aw, ree 
Wi ‘ i julr t ' 








That settled it Che swimming season had opened 

During the afternoon at school vou and Hen and Billy 

é an e tremor! From behind his geography 
Bi dartex siz vo finge ou responded, dar 

ht fingre ind He elegr i quick accord 

with like > finger the mvste sien of the 
Free Masonr f swimmers 

Teacher saw, and frowned: but ‘teacher by reason 
of her limitations of sex, could not appreciate what vou 
were having, and what she was missing 


With a proud consciousness, you and Hen and Billy 


! creekward 





Wwimmin you called back to former 
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“There, now,” he growled as he turned away. ‘‘ Walk 
up and down. Don't play rough. Speak kindly to your 
playmates—the pack o’ lookin’-glass serappers. Nice 
mates I’ve got! If it wasn't for the owner I'd turn back 
and drop the whole bunch o’ you on Fire Island!” 

Beresford, abducted, robbed of speech and identity, and 
shocked almost out of his individuality by the harshness 
of his new environment, was now amenable to any sug- 
gestion, and he began walking up and down, forward and 
aft, to the full length of his tether, even obeying the other 
suggestion to ‘speak kindly” to the extent of looking 
kindly on the other three wrecks. But the steward was 
not a mind-reader, nor so amenable to suggestion, and, 
though he joined Beresford in walking the deck, he was 
influenced by his own unforgiving thought, which, at a 
moment when the captain was facing the other way on 
the poop, found its expression in as vicious a kick at 
3eresford as he could launch without jarring his broken 
jaw too painfully. Beresford dodged, walked forward 
and waited, wondering in a dazed manner just what was 
required of him, while the steward moved aimlessly around 
the deck, and the captain paced the poop. As he turned 
he saw Beresford standing still—and the ethics of the sea 
require that sailors in irons be exercised. 

‘“Walk up and down, there,” he roared, ‘‘or I'll put 
you back in the barn! What are y’ out here for, anyhow?” 

Beresford resumed his walk. ‘‘Faster!’’ bawled the 
captain, and he increased his speed. ‘‘ Faster, faster!”’ 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


As You Used to Take it with Hen and Billy and the Other Boys 





“*Tain’t C-C-Cold, Is It?” 


Dollars meant so much less to you in those days than 


You come along and se¢ 


I We're goin to play bail.” 





Very well; let them stay and play ball, if they liked 
You would be entitled to strut on the morrow 

In the afternoon sun the creek lay smiling, inviting, 
deluding. Upon its bank a new crop of tin cans testified 
that the ‘fishing season, also, had ope ned. Some of the 


cans were yours I 
vied with Hen and Billy in pulling off shoes and stockings 
First in!” chall lv, hastily peeling 
You fumbled with the buttons which united waist with 
knickerbockers, and silently resolved that you would let 
him beat. Evidently Hen was of mind identical. Billy, 
now naked like some young faun, but singularly white and 
spindly, gave a coltish little kick and prance, and, with 
ostentatious gusto, advanced to the water's edge. 
Yourself exposed to the world, feeling oddly bare and 
defenseless —a feeling which with wont would disappear 
as the summer wore on-—you stood and, shivering, 
yped yourself in your arms and watched him 
lly stuck a toe into the water and quickly drew it 


he grass was soft, and sitting on it you 








lenged B 








Is it cold?"' you queried 
‘Naw! Come on!” he urged 


Let's see 





ou go in first 
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came the thundering tones. ‘Trot, you infernal son of a 
shipowner!”’ 

Beresford's heart bounded at the epithet, so often in the 
speech of seamen, but the momentary hope aroused by it 
dwindled, and he trotted up and down, dragging his rope 
along the deck, getting the exercise that he really needed 
to arouse him, but conscious mainly of suppressed and 
derisive laughter from some of the men at work in the 
rigging, and of the darkling looks of the steward. This 
stricken man strolled around, and at another favorable 
moment caught Beresford on the turn with a kick that 
was not dodged. Beresford gripped his ankle with both 
manacled hands and threw him to the deck; then began 
gathering him in, hand over hand, inch by inch; and 
when he had him by the collar he applied the strength 
that had not abated, and the fury born of his wrongs, 
tempered only by the sense of pain in his throat. Though 
he spared that fractured jaw, he pummeled and kicked 
every other part of the steward's body, thrashing him 
around at arm's length—literally wiping the deck with 
him, while his own frantic grimacing and the steward’s 
inarticulate moaning aroused peals of laughter from the 
men. Then came another roar from the poop, and the 
captain bounded down the steps. In a moment he had 
Beresford by the collar, and the performance was repeated. 

‘Wel dash you!” said the captain at last, panting 
from his exertions, and with his bristling mustache sticking 

( f ton Pu I 


ole 


“That ain't fair. You 
come in, too! 

‘Naw! You dared us. 
You got to do it first.” 

‘*Huh, I ain’t afraid,” 
asserted Billy 

Resolutely he put one foot in. Involunta 
flinched — but he followed it with the other 
nessing his actions, reading that his toes were curl- 
ing, you and Hen jeered and whooped., As you 
jeered you continued to huddle, and to shrink 
within yourself. Gee, but it was cold! Somehow, 
the sun did not warm, and a little breeze, hereto- 
fore unnoted, enveloped you in an icy breath. You 
humped your shoulders and your teeth chattered. 
Hen's teeth, also, were chattering. You could hear 
them. 

“Goon! Duck over!” you told Billy derisively. 

Billy was game. Suddenly, with water up to his 
quaking knees, he ducked. In an instant he was 
upright again-——staggering, gasping, sputtering, but 
triumphant 

““Come on in!" he implored, wildly solicitous that 
you and Hen, hooting your glee, should participate 
more actively. ‘‘'Tain't cold. What's the matter 
with you ? 

Followed by Hen you diffidently moved forward. 
Shivering, gingerly you teetered down, twigs and 
little stones hurting your yet tender soles 

Billy ducked again, apparently with the utmost 
relish, and floundered and splashed, his energy very 
marked. 

You experimented with a foot—and hastily 
jerked it out. 

“Gee!” vou exclaimed. ‘I ain't goin’ in! It’s too 
cold.” 

‘‘] ain't, neither,” decreed Hen. 

: . t cold a bit when you've wet over,”’ assured 
Billy eagerly —but suspiciously blue. ‘‘Take a dare 
aw, I wouldn't take a dare! You're stumped! Yah-ah! 
I've stumped you! 

Diabolically did Billy flounder and gibe. He paused 
expectantly, for you planted a foot, and gasped, and 
followed with the other; so did Hen. 

silly playfully splashed you. 

‘Come on!” he cried. ‘‘Come on!” 

“Ouch! Quit that, will you?” you snarled, as the 
poignant drops stung your thin skin. ‘I’m comin’, 
aay 2?” 

Deeper, a little deeper, you went, with your piteously 
ple ading flesh trying to rece de from that repellent glacial 
line creeping up, inch by inch. 

Billy shrieked with joy. What is misery when it has 
company ! 

Duck!” he cackled. ‘Duck! 
you've ducked.”’ 

Must you? Oh, must you? Yes. You draw a long 
breath, shut your eyes, and desperately butted under. 
So, you dimly were conscious, did Hen. 

Ugh! You choked; your stomach clove flat against 
your backbone, and in you was not space for air. Blindly 














[won't be cold after 
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you recovered, and lurched and clawed and fought for is, after i] g and I 1 mu 
breath, while Billy rioted with wicked exultation in a hearty way, welcoming you may get cr \ 




























































| ‘“’Tain’t e-c-cold, is it?” you gasped defiantly He recognized you two as a 

f ‘*No; ‘tain’t c-c-cold a bit,”’ chattered Hen the gophers, and he knew tha 

} ‘I told you ‘twasn’t cold,”’ sniggered Billy You were immune: \ 

\ But you impetuously plashed for shore; so did Hen; so The outskirts of the village are reached right ‘ 


} 


did Billy. With numbed fingers you made all haste to and now off at a tangent, athwart the d paly 
7 pull your clothes over the goose-flesh of your weazened \ us) 


limbs and your shuddering little body. You began to of trees, leads a pa 
i rrow warmer. You tried to control rattling teeth ind buovant s« 
\ ‘’T wasn't cold! r, ahead of i " 






















, Of course it wasn't!” hr and cries and laughter ur ngre 
‘We'll tell all the kids it’s bully.” Crickety ! 1 say to Hen, quickening the pa nt , W 
Gee, I feel fine, don’t you?”’ rhere’s a whole lot in alread il 
“You bet!” And you are not even undre ‘ 
‘ ‘Let’s come again.” On before, between the tree-trunks at 
Let's come to-morrow.” you can glimpse, strewn over the sod or ha 
‘N-no, I can't come to-morrow,” you declared branches, rejected and dejected garment 
‘I can't, either,’ said Hen hickory, checked and 
Retrospect was most delightful; but prospect vel] or down-flur Y 
here was a case where the prospect did pleas Any- Mitch 
how, you had not been stumped Your honor wa Snoopi there You \ 
Hy Intact and you could rest on your laurel \ i i ipparel is ¢ le? 
nicely combine discretion with valor so why not rhe sight redouble ir eff 
‘I’ve been in sw you tured, wit} oming ‘ \ 
modesty, at the supper-table that evening top short on the bank You have i 
John! Wher reproved mother, aghast Yes, here tl are: Sn e, and | l t, and Fat \ 
To-day, after schoo Da by overed tht ‘ i . { 
You endeavored to speak with the carelessness befitting nd Nixie Ke ean exhibit ti 
a seasoned nature ich as your but vou awaited t| i fa f 1), al om he 
some inward trepidation family development oO vher ind ‘ i { ] co! ? \ 
Why!” ejaculated mother no por th ; ‘ ‘ 
You felt that she was gazing a t fathe Mu \-a-a-a 
depended, you realized, upon fathe However, he had ga omnipresent) shril rit 
been a bo and he sure vould u i ne I 
But asnt t Vater » ju i t ibove urlace 
anxiously He Fat! 
Uh, uh,” vou signified, steadily « ng He SI 
“It must have been cold,” insisted mother Ww! Hello, Jocko! \\ 
the sun hasn't had time to warm it vet 1 should think lello, Hen! I 
you'd have frozen to th!” H Ni \ } 
It was dandy) Makes vou feel fine ou assured Come nin! Come 
/ boldly ‘Billy Lunt dared Hen and me, and Gee! It’s dar 
‘Il suppose if some other boy dared you to jump off “Water us’ fine! Wart 
the top of the church steeple you'd do it, then,”’ stated You're missin’ it! We been in all d ’ ret t \ 
mother severely Harrowing announcement ! | 
He'd have to do it first,” you explained with a Nor vou nor Hen need it tion | l of : it} I n't, eith 
i giggle You are ripping feverish 
| Well, I s/ 1k you'd have frozen,’”’ murmured t feverish i 
mother, with an appealing glance at father But how absurdly ple wa our 
Perhaps she would have frozen being, ilKe teacher to-day from your environment of starch ar Daipr 
of a sex unfortunate But not you—n: not mig hosiery and collar N hele ma i 
dauntless, much-experienced you, with your ten long years agony of hast« 1 ed St ‘ ho th a sil rt t rf emul compa 
backing you up. Huh! movement slipped the one suspender of | 
; luc | it « hawt 
Not always was swimming thus a task the embrace of in! happy s! 
the creek deceitful and inhospitable Now, investing apparel cast aside in ar ’ niou I} 
Ah, those glorious, piping, broiling summer days, when heap, at last free and untrammeled 
from the faded sky the heat streamed down, and from the From knee down and from neck uy yu are dark brow: ( eo! Het Y« 
simmering earth the heat streamed up; when abroad, in between, you are whitish brow: Before the seas tox Ye 
the maples and the elms and the apple-trees incessantly closes you will be an even brow: ove! e Snoopie So. are i retor Ain't the 
scraped with ghoulish glee the locusts, and in the f your ambition is realized Ain't Her 
tields the quail cried persever- Af 


ingly: ‘‘Wet! Morewet! More i relucta () 
wet!"” when the sun ruled . t 

absolutely, and everybody 
fellows 











save you and your if 

stewed and panted under his 

sway ; **dog-days ave, and l 

boy-days! Then, then, at W Her 

the swimming-hole the king I 

dom of boyhood held high i 

carnival. 
All Nature lay lax and heav- 

ing, seeking shade and avoid- 

ing exertion, as outward bound 

through the stifling afternoon 

you and Hen hastened for the 

swimming-hole. Even the 

birds were subdued, and the 

drone of the bumblebee was ( 

languid, protesting ; but what [ 

did you and Hen care about 

such things as temperature or 

humidity? Goodness! You 

were ‘goin’ swimmin’!’ ' 
As you pattered on, you 

and he, the boards of the side- i : 

walk scorched your bare soles 

toughened as they were, \ 

| and even the baked earth Pr 
of the pathway along the rer 


vacant lots tortured, so that, 
with ‘‘ouches”’ and gees,” 
you hopped for shaded spots 
or sought the turf. Beat 
down upon your flapping —— 
straws the strenuous sun his ; “You're Missin’ it! We Been in All Day 

















Do the Trusts Own the Capital? 


CONTRIBUTION to this 





magazine a lew weeks ago 
upon the subject of the cow- 
ardice of business men as a serious 
obstacle in the pa vay the Govern- 
ment is pursuing in its efforts to 






effective remedies, has 


from many sources request- 





he theme Candor compels 
s quite as great a degree of 
terror in the Government Departments at Washington in 


the matter of proceeding against the Trusts as there is 








among the business men of the country A sense of the 
proprieties, which is entirely fitting to one who knows his 
Washington, suggests the acquittal of the heads of the 
Executive Departments the nine members of the Presi- 
dent Cabinet of this charge of fear of the Trust which 
hobbles the energies of their respective Departments 

The assertion can be made without fear of successful 


contradiction that not since the days of Jackson has an 


and com- 





‘ House so thorot 
ibinet as President Roosevelt 


And by a majorit of millions are Mr. Roosevelt's fellow- 














muntryvin cor need that he i it afraid of the Trust 
Therefore, even should one of the President's ministerial 
a te i { j hen t i nit »fO « ind 
1 the iru ‘ vitt it Sa\ itt ould eitne 
1O as 7 lt or Ter ¢ per t of the immediate loss 
of his off lhead. Let it, then, not be inferred that wl 
here ten j ant to reflect in even the htest 
est Way upon the c e, the probity or the hone 
intent of anv mart ho is clothed th Cabinet hor sand 
I lened with Cabit respor ‘ 
But w ng the temptatior trong to \ i 
der ¢ 1 of the nine Cabinet officer there 
rl aot ubaiterr the overwnhnelr gy maoiorit 1 nor ‘ 
ffected directly, immediate and, to the practiced eye 
t ¢ i the Trust terror that rach the whole nerv- 
ou tem of the country’s business, political and social 
on 











cep e 4 e gage of 4 wn down to him 
by Alton Parker toward the « e of the national cam- 
the White House a fe i efore the ballots were cast 
¢ t r had ma y ‘ Cm ? itior to the 
mar ‘ eon of bhatt ical organizations —to 
t i > Judge Par r’s It not ‘ a 
th Ju Pa I lenied her the fact or knowled 
of the fa ensatior proclaimed } Presider 
Roosevelt at crit i ct he car ! J 
Parker ue ition was explicit It as that the Trust 
were pou ! or ta irs int he Repu in Car 
assertior at the Trusts had « ributed to the camy 
hear unt cont ited to ‘ art or both. is not of 
particular rel ce to this ¢ t It is tremendousl) 
mportant ever ) ha e Trust ave money 
to the campaign « mittees, because it establishes bevond 
all cavil the direct financial interest the Trusts have in 
Presidential contests Likewise is it pertinent to note 
that Judge Par era 11 t charge that any ndl lual | aid 


By J. J. Dickinson 


How Their Hands Reach into the Departments and 


Throttle the Ideal of Civil Service 


contributed to the Republican campaign fund, nor did 
President Roosevelt say, in his White House statement 


that individuals had contributed to either or both cam- 


paign funds. If, therefore, it were allowable to construct 


a syiiogism from negative premises, the conclusion would 





t only the Trusts contributed money to 
the campaign funds. Since the money so contributed was 
presumably disbursed by the chairmen of the respective 


committees, it is within the pale of reasonable expecta- 


tion to indulge the hope of finding out the approxi 








sum contributed to each committee by applying in proper 
manner to the Honorable George Bruce Cortelyou, now 
Postmaster-General, and to the Honorable Thomas T. 


Taggart, now private citizen 
Why the Trusts “Contribute” 


: IS not denied that when individuals give money for 
the success of a candidate or cause it is for { 
reasons either admiration of the candidate or adher- 
ence to the cause of which the candidate is the avowed 


exponent. Sinee the Tr 











Which is mere a combina 
tion of corporations, is, according to Bla ton oul- 
] the claim cannot be made for it of 1 ‘ ! those 
I st clement il ot hu nan emotion per na ints na 
( ‘ Therefore, the personal factor cannot be said to 
enter into the equation when the Lrust goe i-nul I 

hoice among candidates or partie That th t 
either disliked or liked President Roosevelt or 
Parker is, then, net to be considered 





sindividu 





for favorable consider 
being dispensed, knows 


at least, he knows not his Washing 


at the door of 





any Executive Dey 


showing favor to 





all of these Departments, of co 














Roosevelt, the people idol Ar 
Theodore Rooseve't ifraid of th 
stage of the publie contidence in hi 
uous daring, that candidate for offic In aimost ar con 
I nitv of the country would be ubmerged bv an avalanche 
of votes who dared 1 ima ich at ( isation, and tnat 
newspaper ¢ her publication th ild adventure ) 
bold a would lose more readers it d han could 
be re t uf a vear 

Bu esident cannot do all the work of e Govern- 
ment. it e of a seemingly widespread ar belief 
that ever od and perfect thing proce ro hit 
Nor e can his isted Cabinet ad r and per 
onal direct the work of the assistant hbureau chiel 
agent clerk and other empk vees I s the alter 
who are quite as badlv affected by Trust-prov« eur 
thenia as are the bu ountr 1} { 
ot tact alter ar ! ! ne of i ear V th 
both classes of th rust disease of the 
nerves, 1 am almost convinced that the civil emplovees of 
the Government, and especially those attached immedi- 
ately to the Departments at Wash on, are in more 





constant fear lest their official con- 
duct, be it ever so unin portant and 
inconspicuous, arouse the vengeful 
ire of the Trust bogey than are the 
business men throughout the coun- 
try whose minds and souls are 
steeped in ‘‘ commercialism.” 

lo make my meaning clearer on this point it is quite 
advisable to give a closer and more intimate view of 


Washington than, in the ve ry nature of things, is enjoyve d 


b the mass of people. Washington at base is official 
There are about thirty thousand people employed in all 
grades of the Government service at Washington Esti- 
mated on a low average of percentage 





this official class 
represents about one-third of the population of the capital 
In other words, about two-and-a-half times as many peopl 





are dependent upon the earnings of Government employees 


at Washington as are actually on the payrolls of the 











Departments. The population which subsists directly or 
indirectly upon official favors is nearly as large as that 
which draws money from the Government for labor per- 
formed. This element belongs chiefly to the lobby in one 
way or another. There would be no lobby ew 

no large special business interests looking to the Govern- 
ment for protection, or other favors in various forn 
The lobby exists not alone to influence Congressiona 
action. In spite of the popular impression that this is the 
lobby S sove Tunction is one OT Its lea iuties and ors 
Congress usually knows what it is going to do on ever 
question of importance before it meets In annu 





elections, and frequentiv before the nominator 





Of cour 





there are certain essential parilamet 





nies to be gone through w before the legisla 

! upon by ‘‘the people” the electorate 

icted Also it is necessary to permit 

great questions Congress before the 
annually are amended, enl: or other ‘ 





Your real Washingtonian understands all this 
real Washingtonian i first, the lobbyist, and, seco1 


seasoned (Gaovernment emplovee. 





Patronage the Coin of Politics 
HE average Congressman — the appellation is here used 
to cover the members of both the Senat 


becomes a real Washingtonia 





ual 























second session Then he is merged int 
national capital type. His strength at home as well as in 
Washington |] ly depends upon the nu er of appoint- 
nent Patronage is 
yngressman has hard 
: harder sledding 
é oO lare con- 
"s of constituer 
he have persor 
nts to do |} vi » 
Execu clit ! 
I ambition ) 
snin betore an adm ng Vor | is a ta ul l CACHE - 
ingly difficult to realize It frequently happens that 
order to } lon to ila col 3 the duty of t! 
lobbvi >see to it that na he Congr in Wants done 
by the Executive Department is not done This conflict 
of interest, then, places the Government employee be 
tween two fires. If, in steering his unhappy course, he 


veer too much to the right his frail bark will be torn to 
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pieces in the fierce whirlpool of the Trust Charvbdis, and is reasona 
if he veer too much to the left his official head b though it gradual that t i ‘ } 
bitten off by the ferocious Congressional Seylla. Alto- in comparisor I ‘ \ ’ ‘ 
‘ gether, therefore, the poor Government emplo is left ithough merit an eX 
n a pitiful plight ceive substantial recog he fo t 
} | It is arare bird of a Congressn who spend Was! he icky enough to sl ( 4 ‘ 
| ington more than nine months of the two-vear life of eac essaruy his own ongressma repre ‘ 
y Congress. But the lobbyist abides there alwa Unlike some special interest frequet ne and th ! th 
the lawmaker, he likes the climate of Washington. Gen- the ready gift of knowing | pleas ‘ 
i erally speaking, he is unlike the lawmaker in another The clerk the f " f th ‘ 
i respect, too, and that is he has no objection to the Presi- thegm that the ¢ Ss al 
( dent's calling an extra session. The special interest which out of the Government servic it not t ther \ 
‘ pays the lobbyist a salary and elects the lawmaker to His immedia ehiet is in realit t! ige 
Congress May object to an extra session, becau of the ethic n¢ rn th ry th Secretar f } 1) urt 
| abiding terror in commercialism that Con may ge A fur er f the th mal | 
wild and do something not nated it ond et os ive of | ht to I } 
such dreaded mishaps are additional opportunities — is as far removed from the Secretary of | epa 
for the lobbyist either to secure new clients « make ic- £ eniiste man in the armvy ts from the ? fy} 
i cessful demand on his empioyer for } pa But, a met , o his close relat shiy I 
4 any rate, he is always in Washington to keep close watch _ fir fiction ever emanated from the perf i ‘ | 
| i on the Government employee whose function pora t ot the ¢ ™ it ! 
| "1 or permanent, touch in any w ay the special interest the prize within his nar rid, tf ( 
( lobbyist is paid to represent obeisant to | immediat 1 r isua tl t H fr } 
The clerk so placed soon learns that itis worth h while cierk of hi ireau, In type a pett ant i i t 
to make good friends with the lobbyist The da ng prize eral rule, has secured his position eit! i ewa } ft 
of promotion is ever dangling before the clerk’sprotuberant — services to a Congressman or a lo and wi ul al } th 
eyes The ennobling theory of Governmental affairs at counted on alWavs to cherish ! authority th a jea i i ‘ nti ! ! 
| Washington under the Civil Service system that is the despair of |} i ng If, th for I 
motion is sure to come to the clerk who works faithfully underling happens, by blind chance or d rate d t 1) the , } } 
and intelligently. But this theory is true only ina limited to ‘turn in” to his chief clerk a matured piece o tulated ( 
i sense Promotion from the lowest to the medium grades bearing on a sublect that tous natender spot a7 


- The Lady and the Ladder 


Wi By Harrison Rhodes 
ILDA,” said Laurie Marston to t 
Lady Tom Trefford as he helped th n , ' 
self : con » tro a dish > It t t ror f 
pepe ys ghee gem The Annals of an American Countess | P spi 
tiful in the Mediterranean and make so 


excellent a dish for the midday breakfast of France 














Hilda, I'm bringin’ two ladies to lunch to-morrow t nstal f | } i 
} Ain’t it enough,’”’ queried Tommy Trefford — Lord r M Ca i " i 
Thomas, to give him his due that vou lunch here ( t i 
almost every day yourself, Laurie ?”’ he Pa Ida ( i . Ml 
You oughtn’t to be surprised, Tommy, that I come n the | ( I } Pa 
often You've the best cook in Cannes have some mort y t M M 
of vour own fi and your villa is much the neares ur t I 
to my beastly lodgings You ought to be er iad hea ha t Mr Wi J 
being Hilda’s second cousin and having known her since f YY ‘ ! 
she was a disagreeable little child in the nursery —that I ee | \ ! 
don't want to make love to I tech and carry for M } ‘ 
her, and altogether brighten h lerab } f 
Who is it you want to ie asked Lad I t 
I'd give two to one they're Americans,”’ grunted her ! ‘ \\ " 
husband ! 
They are,”’ assented Mr. Marston chee 
You and Hilda keep this house full up with Americans t Mr. M 
especially widows The V run in and out of it ilKe ra Its ! 
in a Warren \ 
The V all begin their London career at Cannes pt ‘ 
ophized Mr. Marston 
In this houss said Tommy 
Well, I'm sure you men all like then tid Lady Ton 
That's why I have them about ihey re no trouble M \ ) 
*T like some of then admitted her husband But t T 
that last one Laurie landed us with was spott And | I 
never did like red hair 
Oh, American widows var ised Mr. Marston with 
judicial calm, ** but I think they are going to run very wel \ M 
this season Mr. M 
What's this one like queried his host 
Oh, very pretty, indeed And a sweet, Inexperience 
flower of the West 
My eye!” said Tommy, Expressed infe i twa “\ 
vet an observation profound enou adv Hild nade 
stood Laurie Marston, a Saint in 
That means Tommy thinks she'll do } ter- the Way He Fagged 
preted. ‘But you said there were two of thet N for Other People 
two widows? They don’t generally hunt couple 
i A mother and daughter not already done so. t ! | 


Oh!” said Tomm 


Mother and stepdaughter Phe e about the same atoned fe 
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column of some American newspaper. She 
knew that one should not invite to tea young 
men to whom one has not been introduced. 
And she felt poignantly as well that they did 
not know to what social sphere their unknown 
friend might belong. Did he, to speak figura- 
tively, come from the North Side of London, 
or from its Cornell Avenue in the suburbs? 
In. the first case, what must he think of 
them ? In the second, what must they do to 
themselves of an undesirable encumbrance ? 
In an agony of mind, she was meditating hov 
she might best, a little later, bring home a 
reproof to her stepmother, when upon her eat 
Mr. Marston's conversation began to have some 
effect 

‘The hotel is going to do well this season, I 
should Say. You've got all the smartest people 
here. Who is that lady The one with that 
absurd feather boa that makes her look like a 
cockatoo with indizestion? Oh, that’s a very 
dear friend of mine! That's Mrs. Alfred 
Peignton. I must introduce you to her some 
time She knows eve ry body in the world, and 
there's no one who would be so useful to you 


t 
rid 


You have heard of her, of course.’ 
Yes, indeed,’’ broke in Pauline. Had she 
not a thousand times read in the New York 
Herald that Mrs. Peignton had been seen 
driving in Bond Street, looking so well, in 
mouse gray,” or ‘at the Carlton, wearing some 
pearls." The unknown young man in whit 
flannels must be ali right Pauline made hi 
tea, which she was preparing at the moment 
exceptionally sweet with sugar and unusual] 
rich with cream, and straightway bent all her 
arts to his subjugation Alas that one should 
have to record that the only result was that, the 
next day, Laurie should have described her to 
rommy Trefford and Lady Tom as ‘a pill! 
Then you're not planning to marry 
this heiress asked Tommy we have 
returned to lunch at the Villa des Acacia 
“Do I ever marry them ?”’ 


aggrieved air 


Pleaded 


Price of 


demanded Laurie with an 


No, but why don’t you ? persisted his host ** How 
do you make it pay 
As if | ever made anything pay! Don't let’s discuss 


my miserable 


, jualid poverty! 
Lady Tom rose from the table and lit a cigarette 

‘You do yourself most uncommon well, Laurie, for a 
man who hasnt a penny 


Marston IL did 


Oh, there are picking 





ver velllora hile WV P agency last vear 
rhe cor owed ! and I got some of 
those merry boundir and one of my 
Americans to bu And all it cost me was to ask ‘em to 
junch at the Carlton to meet somebody or other.” 


Phat time last year when I lunched with you and those 
Australian horror 


My dear Hilda, I told you at the time it was to help me 


began Lady Tom 





out of a hole and that ou needn't know them afterward 
And it was a case of a motor and an electric brougham as 
ell that time I netted a hundred and sixty-five pounds 
cr inting <¢ it the s cn 

Wasitadecer inch, Hilda asked the lad hu ind 

Giave the brutes champagne ! Mr. Ma nh ton tne 
reply out of the iad moutl 

A hundred and sixt i he azeme 

And that’s the profit of one lunch! 1 t see wh 1 

need be poor, Lauri 

ha ‘ ol ul Al it Pied Whe rey 
began to push motors I we of the busin on 
know that , il t the Uttertield hou 
i South Audl eet We | nouid t ‘ t her to 
bu ne ot 1 cal her at ao 1 thir Lad 
Grevforde wrote to her he'd neve n the world met her 
mind ou ud that he heard sne is th King of 
starting a ca 1 La Greyforde was interested in a 
new I t ind ( ir the soap woman ce eto tea o 
Phu lay to ta it ove Wel vou av imagine the 
woman would jolly well have bought fifteen cars to get 
asked to Grevforde House I call it pretty rotten low! 
rhe Greyfordes have got seventy thousand a vear and she 
might do what she can to keep society decent. Well, the 
King said it was prett thick when he heard about it I 
wish he'd tell Florence Greyfords 

~ ‘ suid Lac I The WW has | 
own make of motors, too she added thoughttu 

Oh, \ assented Lauri But he perfectly well 


has all the money he wants no And not a debt, I hear 


Wish I could say as much! 


Of course, | think it disk but still, if you're in 


need of it, w ny you take a commMission on introduc- 
ing your fair Am ans? You're always running some 





one or other of t 


Couldn't do ‘em well enouch to charge good prices 


No, ] re all: lo it because ii amuses me and because | like 














Poverty, and Mentioned the 
the One They Both Inclined to 


them mostly. I love seeing how they take London and 
how it takes them. And generally they do you extremely 
well, and, as far as I'm concerned, they pay their shot by 
the dinners and the champagne I consume c/ As 
to actually doing a business in introducing social aspirants 
and making them pay through the nose for it, | leave that 
to self-supporting women.” 

‘To Edith Peignton, for example,” said Lady Tom with 
a hearty, brisk air which people assume sometimes when 


they tackle subjec ts that they know are not quite Weleome 


Poor dear Mrs. Peignton hasn't a penny; everybody 


knows that I'm sure I hope she gets something out of 


the women she carts about London.’ 

Why waste time in hoping, Laurie?’ Lady Tom 
miled sweetly. ‘‘Weall know she does. Why, poor dear 
iidith hasn't lived in that house of hers in Curzon Street 
for ten years except out of season. It's always let 

Always to Americans,”’ put in Tommy 

And always at an outrageous price,”’ added his wife 

I hope so,"’ replied Laurie. Il think Edith Peignto 

a dear is 

You ought to,”’ said Lady Tom, who had now it is to 
e regretted that one must say it arrived at the portion 
f the discussion which really interested her——‘* You o 

Edith is certainly very, very fond of you.’ 

Mr. Marston—-has it been mentioned ?-——was only 
twenty-four. He flushed a little 

Nonsense,” he said. ‘‘Of course, she’s a charming 








And you're a charming boy. Oh, I don’t say so my- 
elf, Laurie dear; I'm only quoting Mrs. Peignton.”’ 

It seems a pity, Hilda, that a woman as much older 
than a man can't be friendly with him without peopl 


Lady Tom strolled toward the window and looked out 
Then, turning quickly about 
Don't be a silly boy, Laurie, when | rag you about 


toward the sea 


things. It doesn’t matter, anyway I'm sure I think it’s 
very nice of you, turning these millionairesses over to 
Edith. You plan that she’s to run them in town next 
season, don't you a 
There isn't anv one who'd do it better, is there?” 
‘No one So br 





gy vour Mr 

Mrs. and Miss Whiting.” 

Mrs. and Miss Whiting along forsome lunch to-morrow 
I'm quite game to give them a leg up if you want me to 
Only, just so that Edith sha'n’t be jealous, you'd better let 
Tommy talk to the pretty one.” 

Righto!"’ cried Lord Thomas in agreement and in the 
highest spirits 

Mr. Marston seemed sulky, and in this condition we must 

It is hoped that this glimpse of the fashion- 
able world —all three at lunch in the Villa des Acacias 
were of an unquestionable position — will have served in 
some measure to explain the rather mixed motives which 


leave him 


July 15, 1905 








were at the back of the delightful welcome 
that Cannes seemed to extend to our heroines. 

In Cannes, in fact, history began— our his- 
tory, that is, Mary's history. And from this 
point on each fragment of it would seem to any 
one with a proper reverence for smart society 
worth recording. We cannot, however, linger 
over lunch at the Tommy Treffords’, nor over 
tea with Laurie Marston at the golf club, 
though at the latter place our ladies from 
Chicago stood within twenty feet of a Russian 
Grand Duke when he missed a perfectly eas) 
put, and heard him comment upon his own 
failure with a thoroughly Grand Ducal oath. 
However delightful these episodes, they are 
but episodes. It was only when Mrs. Alfred 
Peignton, duly introduced by Mr. Laurence 
Marston, consented to take tea with Mrs. 
and Miss Whiting on the terrace of their hotel 
that our heroines came really at close quarters 
with their opportunity. 

it must not be supposed that the ladies 
Whiting had been subjected to no investiga- 
tion whatever. Just because one is young and 
pretty and appears to be rich one cannot neces- 
sarily make the acquaintance in the Riviera 
train of a young man who will introduce you 
into the best society of the ‘‘coast of azure,” 
as the railway posters love to eall it. If one 
could, it is to be feared that the Lyons station 
at Paris would be crowded every day and the 
train itself almost mobbed by lovely young 
American women. Such compatriots of the 
Whitings as were in Cannes were at once asked 
for information about them. 

“Chicago, you say,”’ was Mrs. Ogden Van 
Ostrander’s reply. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Peignton, 
. I'm from New York. This Mrs. Whiting may 
probably 





be the leader of fashion in Chicago 

Is. I shouldn't be likelv to know.’ 

‘*Whiting, Whiting,”’ mused her husband 

who sat near, disconsolately thinking of the 

Union Club in New York and meditating upon 

the European lack of cocktails while his wife drank tea, 


if it is Henry T. Whiting ‘ 
“Henry T., that is it!” said Mrs. Peignton—'‘‘was it 
rather. She's a widow.” 
Is he dead ? I'd forgotten,’ went on Mr. Van 


Ostrander. ‘‘And now she’s making his money fly, 1 
suppose ?” 

‘Like those vulgar Westerners !”’ 
niffingly 

‘Perhaps she waited till he died, at least For a mo- 
ment Mr. Van Ostrander had seemed to contemplate 
philosophically his wife’s modest morning gown of real 


lace and her simple little lorgnette chain of a hundred 


commented his wife 


baroque pe arls of almost the largest size, before he per- 
mitted himself this dark observation. Then he turned to 
Mrs. Peignton 

I knew Henry Whiting He was an important man in 
He and I were directors together once 
on the board of the Peoria and Milwaukee Air Line 

What was that?” asked Mrs. Peigntot th a bright, 
ur “A rival Marconi system ? She had found 


American men a little difficult in conversation sometimes, 


business out there 








but she was not a woman to despair even when the 
vould talk business 

Railroad,’ chuckled Mr. Van Ostrander ‘I’m out, 
but the Whiting estate must hold a big chunk of the stoc! 
till Can't tell you how the V re quote d socially out there . 
hut the money should be all right.”’ 


Mrs. Peignton settled her skirt with almost a long breath 





ey seem charming, but then,”’ she added gracefully, 
I'm so fond of you Americans—-I find you almost al 
charming.”’ 


rhis sentiment she repeated with a pretty smile at the 


tea-drinking with Mary and Pauline to which the reader's 
attention must now be directed 

‘Most people at home think you English don't really 
like us,”’ said Mary 

“We don't like all of you——not the common, vulgar, 
horrid ones , 

“The kind you meet traveling. I hate them,’ put in 
Pauline, almost in anger 

‘*We've been met traveling,’”’ said Mary with a laugh, 
while Mrs. Peignton shot a glance through her half-closed 
eyes at the girl 

We like the right kind I think the right kind are 
about the same everywhere —don't you? At any rate, I 
adore Americans, especially the women. | think they're 
so pretty and so well dressed-——oh, how Englishwomen 
do dress!——-and so amusing. I'm rather noted for my par- 
tiality,”’ she rattled on ‘I don’t suppose there's a woman 
in London who has done more than I have to make 
Americans known in society there.” 

Mary and Pauline almost gasped. Indeed, no social 
training could be expected to produce a poise which could 


























be maintained 1n the face of this sudden apparent opening 
of the gates of Paradis« 
‘You will be coming to town this spring, I suppos« 


won't you? 





Mary smiled, still weak at the knees with a feeling that 
it was all too good to be trus We thought of it 
managed to get out 

Mrs. Peignton sighed delicately 

**How sorry I am,” she said that probably can't be 
there.” 

rhe gates of Paradise swung to, rose faded from the sk) 


and all was gray. 
Pauline gulped down a cup of scalding tea, and Mary 


nervously twirled her chiffon sunshade There was a 
moment's silence Mrs. Peignton’s eve rested upon the 
blue of the sea shining through the dark green of orang‘ 
trees, and she smiled placidly Then, as if to belie the 


smile, she sighed again, daintily 
I'm so disappointed, she said 
‘*Not so much as we are,”’ blurted Pauline 
The smile returned to the Englishwoman’'s face 
‘*‘l hope you'll change your mind,” said Mary 
” she hesitated 
“Why don't I come ? 
to them with a brisker air I can't 
afford it. You Americans always think that we talk ex 
traordinarily freely about money affairs. In 
talk freely about mine, my dear, for any one and every one 


“Why 


replied Mrs. Peignton, turning 


Because, my dear, 


light as well 


in London could tell you how badly off I an I've just 
nothing really except my house in 
ll that 





Curzon Street I hate to s 
because it’s a charming house and 
because it'sgot in it all sorts of family 
things of the Peigntons, and | 
shouldn't know where to put them 
] have to let it because | can’t afford 
to live init. If I get a good let for 
it during the season | yo into a 
maller house and | can ju 


to make both ends me« 


let it Lsimply have to goto 
in the country with an old 
And haven't you rer i 
this year?’’ asked Mrs. Whiting 
] had a very rood otter u 





before I came out here, two thousand 
for the season, but I didn’t take it 
I didn't like the people. 1 dare say 
I'm a fool, but I do let sentiment 


interfere 





I like to have people who 
will appreciate and love my thing 
I do And I ne ver get over a funny 


old-fashioned id 








a that my t 











are my guests. So I try always to 

et people I know Until this vear 
I've always had the greatest luck 
and the most charming people a 
good many of your compatriots, by 
the way There’s Mrs. Mac Allister 

she's got a big house in Grosvenor 
squ now, and a per ct definite 
position iF Londor sne OK 
house her first seasor She liked 
so much, and London so much— I 
really believe 1 started her knowing 
people-—that I don’t believe she'l 
taik about my owna sh ent 
on with a pretty apologeti mule 

but about your What are 
plans 

Mary deliberated a moment 
Somehow, she thought she bega * This 
vaguel to see ow people did 
thir With her the next s ep a i i, to ak 
them herself 

If [thought Pauline and I would like London I should 

take a house Would vours But don't suppose 


vou know us well enough 


My dear,” screamed Mrs. Peignton with a pretty litth 


air of surprise, ‘‘] should love it! Would you think of it 
It’s reallv the sweetest house 

What did you say the rent was asked Pauline 

Oh, you would deal with the agent about that! | 
can give you his address He does all my busine I") 


such a fool about it gut I know that it ought to brir 








about I think about twentv-two hundred 

Didn't you say two thousand queried Pauline 
There spoke the daughter of Henr I! 

lid 1? I’m so stupid about such things 
twenty-two or twenty-three, 1 know. And the 
insists on half of it being in advances I remember 





‘“‘We must think about it If we only 
in London and were sure we would like 
Mary 


Oh, I can guarantee that !"’ exclaimed Mr 


hew people 
mused 





You can’t quite put it into the lease, can you?" said 


with a naive and smiling air 


THE 
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Ir no want 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


C Shaving notes with safety razors is the latest development 
C There is no evidence to show that the big fish most lied 
about ever cared 


€ An optimist is a man who can push an automobile up a 
hill without dashes 


¢ Truth is at the bottom of the wel it it 
a Standard Oil well 


probably isn't 


aq Justice triumph when the man who hogs the end seat 


pet most of the rain 











€ Men are | large salaries to get money out of men who 

try to get o { work 

@ Ru 1S ig? ance rt ee ned to eight yns 

who innot read or 

¢ In teaching the i idea ho to st he hve ¢ vet 
mk aiwa e do ar 

. One o ( r ne th Philipp ‘ Japa 2 ild 

! tt ( ’ r er " 

@ So long as bald-headed barbers sel] hair 1 rers there 

1ith nostrur ind ! ed fir 


} t ! ’ 

inl » 4 at i ’ t i 
‘ 
q \W asnil ’ t ul i | +f 
the f ! I R 
(abu n iwa 
C Up Salt ¢ e Has | ‘ N Wasers 1 t ir 
da t nvit ea er that | ‘ ind 
Su 


There they will live in hall bedrooms up dingy streets 
They will nearly break their necks morn and night to catch 
the elevated, and wish they had quite broken them after 
they are ground into its jam. They will find that the city 
knows democracy no more, but is a place of classes that 
fight one another over the spoils. Business and the pro- 
fessions will look as overcrowded as the elevated. Many 
times they will yearn for the shade of the oak in the yard at 
home and a taste of mother’s pie 

In the fullness of time a certain proportion of them — let 
us hope it will be ninety-nine per cent.— will succeed in 
some measure, and by that time they will find that their 
measure of success is this: to be able to go back to the 
country and live where they might have been all the time 

The country town offered them little They could only 
get an interest in a dry-goods store, or work into a practice 
at law or medicine that would pay two or three thousand 
a year. But it required very little, and the two or three 
thousand would go as far as six or eight go in the city 

They knew this very well, but it seemed to them that 
Life is in the city. Perhaps it is—until the time comes 
when it seems just as clear that Life is in the country. It 
is more and more a matter of every-day experience that 
country youth is no more anxious to get into the city, 
where a man has a chance to do business, than city middle 
age is to get into the country 

It hurts the small boy to get a stone-bruise on his heel 
Also, it distinguishes him. He can show it to admiring 
companions who never had a stone-bruise. When the man 
has lived in the city and gets back to the country he is 
distinguished. He can show his stone-bruises 


A Power for Temperance 


HE big corporations with their rules against drinking 
are doing a wonderful work for temperance. But more 
significant than their rules is the fact that they are able to 
enforce those rules. Twenty years ago these men would 
have kept on drinking, and the corporations would have 
had to yield, for twenty years ago it was among the best 
classes of workers that the drink habit had the most slaves 
The real cause of the improvement in this and every 
other direction is the simple enlightenment of public opin- 
ion. The habit of obedience to the clear mandates of 
public opinion is so ancient and powerful that it may be 
called instinctive and imperative. The public opinion that 
laughs at the man who varies his dress very far from the 
recognized standard has its way. The public opinion that 
causes the lip to curl contemptuously at sight of the fellow 
who has let a thief in at his mouth to steal away his brains 
also has its way 
Often" silly’ isastronger word than“‘sinful,"’ and ‘‘ Don't- 
be-an-ass"’ goes where ‘* Don't-do-wrong"’ wouldn't 


When Optimism Fails 


HAT great and growing organism, the American peo- 
ple, is in rude and ruddy health. But it has boils and 
measles, mumps and chicken-pox, scarlet fever and sum- 
mer complaint, a frightful toothache now and then, and 
furious growing pains. And as lon 
lives, so long will it be afflicted with the ills inevitably 
incidental to all things human 
There’s no cause for fright over these Wall Street swin- 





as the great organisn 





dlers and Chicago rioters and lynchers, North and South 
Optimism is not only wise; it is true, but not the optimism 
which the lying politicians and financial" contidence” met 
hriek —no optimism that involves even a moment's ces- 


sation ¢ 


f the struggle to throw off the disease and outgrow 
the growing pains 
As Alfred Henry Lewis puts 


nd tinance are thinking about vou vu’d better be 


it The grabber 


+} ing it then 
NnkKINg abo he 


Evolution and Race Suicide 


— AL writer has developed a point of view in the 
4 race ide res- 
tive bhiut 


discussion which is both new and su 











which does not, perhaps, quite dispose of 
que lt The class ¢ f people whose descendant 
vill arth some centuries hence, he says, is that 
h roduces families of the size most perfect] 
dapted to its environment, and therefore best fitted to 
irvive Just what size of family this is, it is not po 
at any given time to predict So we need not worry over 
the question in the least, for Nature will mind her ov 
ne as she always d It is or f the imi 
Pie of life that th e of families decrease n propor- 
tion as intelligence advances, and with it the complexit: 


and cost of life 


and th 


The upper ciasses teé nd lo disappear 


of no special cance 





i sen aWs Whict 
more la » the law 
if mals the nti- 





fter all has 


observation and reason does 





volution—a factor which may 


rfor bad. There are limits both of 


health and of money beyond which it is obviously sinful 
for the most patriotic and altruistic to have children; and, 
after allowing as we may, and must, for the exigencies of 
particular cases, it is just as obvious that it is wrong for the 
normaily circumstanced man to have none 

In dealing with the domestic animals, and even with 
plants, we have achieved results far beyond anything pos- 
sible to Nature unaided by human intelligence and care 
And the progress of our own kind, moral, intellectual and 
physical, is also to be achieved only by the mating and 
perpetuation of its strongest and ablest types. The prob- 
lem is not an easy one. But what great problem is? One 
of the most striking ways in which Nature has minded her 
own business is by giving us intelligence, with the aid of 
which we can mind it for her by improving and perpetu- 
ating the best of her gifts 


The End of Northern Securities 


R EPORTS have it that an agreement has at length been 
\ reached in respect of the Northwestern railroad situ- 
ation, the main point being, of course, that the two great 
systems represented respectively by Hill and Harriman 
shall work together in harmony 

The reports are inherently probable, because some such 
agreement was a financial necessity. If it has not actually 
come, it will come, and the net result of the Government's 
fight against the Northern Securities merger will be to 
leave the Northern Pacific and Great Northern cheek by 
jowl as they were before the suit was started 

The Northern Securities case gave the Government its 
most famous anti-trust triumph. It was a brave victory 
on paper, but it was of no substantial value. No other 
paper victory, under the Sherman or any other act that 
pretends to set up active competition between concerns 
which have found that their profit lies in combination and 
not in competition, ever will be of any substantial value 
This applies to the so-called beef trust litigation and to all 
litigation of that sort 

It is all very well to decree by statute that the dogs shall 
fight, even to drag them forth, take off their muzzles and 
ery: “‘Sick ’em!"’ They may go through the motions, but, 
if they have discovered by experience that they can get 
more bones by not fighting, they will be winking at each 
other with the off eve 

Whenever Congress gets around to an understanding of 
this simple principle of human and canine nature — which 
may be some time in the next half-century —it will stop 
wasting governmental energy in the futile attempt to keep 
competition alive after the real motive for the competition 

-that is, the profit of the competitors has ceased to 
operate. And it will then turn governmental energy in 
directions where something may be accomplished 

A year hence, in all human probability, no patron of the 
Northern Pacific or Great Northern will know, save as a 
matter of history, that the Government won its great anti- 
merger suit —any more than thousands of patrons of other 
combinations are now able to tell that those combinations 
have been solemnly banned by the law 

In any undertaking the most important beginning is to 


find out what can : 











1 what cannot be done 





The Time to Learn 


a the mind ceases to be creative at about 
} forty, certain it is that the mind's most active period 








between birth and thirty or thirty-five the 
period of acquiring ideas, for broadening and deepening 
the knowledge of the factors in one’s life game, whatever it 
m be Every hour counts, for every hour power that 
could be stored up for use after forty is going to wast 


rhe big real suecesses of the world have, most of them, 





been made after forty —many of them as late as sixty, a 
few as late as eacl ‘ s by the 
ust of power 

There is the reason why common-sense feels mingled in- 





dignation and pity at the spectacle of a bright young man 





storing up for use after forty a knowledge of how to play 
poker and ‘‘br and billiards, of how to make love to 





the ladies, or laughter over tricks, or fill 





with the tinklings of a guitar 


The Lonely Kings 


ie IS the craze just now to “roast” the Czar, and, by im- 


plicati 





all other crowned 





much justification for ep 
cloaking the meanest selfishness behind hypocritical shams 


But are not these people the direct result of their false and 


foolish training that deliberately isolates them from ali 
knowledge of and sympathy with life as it is lived by the 
asses of mankind ? 
How many of these democratic-republican roasters of 
! ulty are themselves bringing up their own children in 
ivs that tend to pr same results as the conven- 


tional roval training ? any Americans are empha- 


Sizing ¢ Instea¢ 





tr 





1 assoctates of 



















Merchants the Salesman Meets 
By Charles N. Crewdson 
Y wn a Tales of the Road 
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know quite how s trip, as usual, | 1 his Id l 7 : 
independent tl say anything to hit it thought it I t ! ‘ 
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That Pompous who represent 1 ff 1 another . One of Those Fellows Who Would Cut 
Know-it-all?"’ Off His Nose and His Ears and Burn 
first-cla hot seVE and ht hu 
His Eyes Out Just t pite His Face 
has a that | i} rT} 1} 
established trade many of the boys, though, wear turned out O. kK He 
the stiff neck, even t hei ure yt ind he In the t ! tha 
have a good cinch on their business There isn’t much ing steadily and that | | 
chance, as a general thing, for any of us to grow a big going to put! 
burp of conceit Aman who i tuck on himseil doesn t the store He 
last long, no matter how good the tuff is that he sell me 
Yet, once in a while, he lifts up his bristle My piker f I m } 
A few seasons ago | sold a man vou all know whom I ample-ro \ | 
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house he swore like a trooper and said to! | 1 Ama Seek Man 





What do you take me for?’ I ‘phoned 
I'm very glad to have a chance, sir, 
of your own medicine 


ogive voua do ‘ 
1Ou cant run any such a sandy as this on 


‘ And I hung up the ‘phone without 
{ ng him the satisfaction of talking it out 
any further To be sure, I would not go 
a nsta to look him up 
Well, that must have plea ed the old 
clerk,’ said one of the boys 
Sure it did He touched the button 
and made me have a two-bit straight cigar 
on } 


1 with him, all right,’’ said 
-man friends who was in the 
art but let me tell you how a mer- 


chant down in Arkansas once fixed me and 





my house 
Old Benzine said the shoe man 
Sure the fellow! How did you 





hear about 
Well, 1 1) 
irs did 
Al that fellow was a ‘ 
continued the hat man. ‘He had burned 
it » often that he had 1 


house got it in th ame way 


sim oth or 


been nicknamed 

















enzine, but still he had plenty of mone 
i though my house knew he was tricky 
th et him work then 
I didn't know ¢ thing about the old 
1 reputation n 1 called on n 
fe had recently come gown into ‘ 
! vas when | traveled dow 
und opened up a ne tore In one of my 
old towns 1 didn’t have a good customer 
I i, in shopping about, fell in 
on Bet ‘ 
Hle kicked hz looking at m 
( when I a o do sé He 
ew how to pla his game, all right He 
I that I would bring all sorts of persua 
ns to bear upon him to get him started 
‘ 4 m7 \ ampe-room and ist hout 
ne Lime he thought ] v i roing to q he 
ud Vel, I lo but I von't gif you an 
rier Cif course tr at Va all | wishe a for 
When a man on the road can get a mer- 
hant to sav he wil ook at his goods, he 
no that the merchant wishes to buy 
m somebody in his line, and he feels that 
e has ninety-nine chances in a hundred 
f selling hin 
That fternoon old Benzine came over 
nd he was meat He tore up the stuff and 
iid it was too high price, and everything 
f that kind He haggled over terms and 
tarted to Walk out everal times He 
ide his bluff good with me and I thought 
e was gilt-edged. Finally, though, I sold 
rn bout a thousand dollar The old 


right Now hs 
nto the house 

} vy order reached 
a letter from Benzine 


























he house there came 
avil hat he had over his copy and 
hed the woul ff half of several 
‘ he bill as shrewd, that 
old ¢ He wa king for credit It 
! that if he e to have part of hi 
‘ ler cut off, the credit ma would think 
‘ ood M ise couldn't ship the 
| t quickly enough, and they wrote 
king h to let th nole bill stand. He 
1 nrew 4 | 1% te ' the I bf th it 
aidr get any more goods than 
e could 1 That sent his stock with 
t ist i 4 { B t the old chat 
' one th the ‘ 
An Ordeal by Fire 
Abou x wer before } time for dis 
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rade i eel er “ Mdeed the 
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1 hat he | ad cut d oO hall-dozetr 
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Ve wher the } ken got the ix 
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‘ ce more 
| t you get ar money out of hin 
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Money said 





ou ever hear of money 

out of old Benzin inless they got it be 

me the goods were shipped lf ever there 
Va t ure! 

d another sales- 
along witt They 
thrown upon them 

make ‘as few for u 


a while we strike a 


art 
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“But he doesn’t win anything by that,” 
observed the clothing man 

‘“No; you bet not! I used to sell a man 
down in the Valley who tried a trick on 
me. I had sold him for two seasons and 
his account was very satisfactory. Another 
man | knew started up in the town and he 
was willing to buy my goods from me 
without the brands in them. I remained 
loyal to my first customer in not selling 
the new man my branded goods. In fact, 
about the only difference between a great 
many lines of goods is the name, as you 
know, and a different name in a hat makes 
it a different hat. In all lines of business, 
just as soon as one firm gets out a popular 
style, every other one in the country hops 
right on to it, so it is all nonsense for a 
salesman not to sell more than one man in 
a town when the names in the goods are 
different, and the merchant, when such is 
the case, has no kick coming on the man 
vho sells one of his competitors 

“Well, everything was all right 
Fergus, customer No 2, sent in a 
order to the house They, by 
and an inexcusable but what 
you expect of underpaid stock-boys?), 
shipped out to him some goods branded 
the same as those my first customer, Stack, 
had in his | Fergus wrote in to me 
and told mes the mistake He didn't 
vish to carry ided goods any more 
than the other man wished him to, and 
asked that ome labels be sent him to 
paste over his boxes 

‘] was in the house at the time and sent 
out sev s to Fergu At the same 
time | very frankly telling 
the mistake, and saying that I re- 

all I could say about it was 

istake, and that it 





can 


one 








out 








eral 


would 


not occur again lustead of taking this 
in good faith, he immediately came out 
with a flaming ‘ad.’ 
EVERY MAN 
IN THE COUNTY 
Should appreciate the following 
Leoparp Harts, 82.00 
Sor EvernywHerke For $3.00 anp $3.50 
His goods had really cost him twenty- 
four dollars a dozen, and he was merely 


aiming to cut the other man’s throa*, but 
he didn't know how he was sewing himself 
up | wrote him 
Vy od ne 
lieved that you felt 
and now | am doubly certain of it All 
that I have a right to expect of my best 
friends is that they will advertise my goods 
only so long as they keep on carrying them 
but you have done me even a greater 
favor. You are advertising them for the 
benefit of another customer, although you 
have quit buying from me. Let me thank 
you for this especial favor wt you do 


I have always be- 
kindly toward me, 


m and should | ever be able “ve vou 
in any Way, personally, comma ne," 
How He Saw the Point 
Well, how did he take that l as 


that he wa 


Oh, he didnt realiv see 
idvertising | com and he came 
back ne with this 


<atr 
Your valued fay 





debt cf gratitude I am always ¢ 


my friends, and, under no 


be of ser et 

cireu! ar do | wish them to feel undet 
obligations to me I would be onlv too 
glad to sell the Leopards at one dollar 


each, provided they could be bought at a 
lower than that from you. But at 
one can purchase them from 
me at two dollars each, which ‘should be 
by every man in the county 
<indest regards, very truly vours.’”’ 
ll, how did you fix him?” said the 


prese! in\ 


ippreciated 


Witt 





How did you know I did 


Oh, that was too good a chance to over- 


in 
You bet it was! When I went into the 
house a few days afterward I picked out 
ome nice clean jobs in Leopards and | 


socked the knife into the that 
Fergus could sell them at one dollar and 
fifty cents apiece and make a good profit 
I then sicked him on to Stack and there 
was merry war. In the beginning, as I 
wied he would do, Stack got a man in 
another town to send in to mv house and 
pay the regular price for my goods, and he 
to sell them at two dollars each 
had loaded up on them pretty 
well, my other man began to put them 


price 80 








down to one dollar and seventy-five cents, 
one dollar and sixty cents, one dollar and 
fifty cents, and forced my good friend to 
sell all he had on hand at a loss. That deal 
cost him a little bunch.” 

**T have a customer,” said the furnishing- 
goods man, ‘‘ who beats the world on com- 
plaints. Every time I go to see him he 
must always tell me his troubles before | 
can get around to doing business with him 
If you put business at him pointblank it 
isn't very long before he twists the talk. 
So now I usually let nim tell his troubles 
before I say anything to him about busi- 
ness. The last time I went in to see him 
he is Sam Moritsky, in the clothing busi- 
ness down in Los Angeles I said le llo, 
Sam, how are you?’ He answered:”’ 


A Contented Man 


Talmud 
W ho ees 


“Dae id say, ‘‘Happy ees de 
man contentet,”’ but it says in 
anodder place, ‘‘ Few are contentet.”’ I’m 
aseek man. De trobble in dis vorld ees, a 
man vants bread to leeve on ven he hasn't 
got dot And, ven he gets de bread, he ees 
sotishte only a leetle vile He soon vants 
butter on id. Ven he gets de butter, in a 
he vants meat, and den he vants 
cigar—and ven he gets all 


dese t’ings, he gets seek I] am a seek man 
] 
1 


leetle vile 


vine and a goot 


Vonce I vanted a house on Cap’tol ‘ell 
Hill seex tollars it 
costet. Eef I got feeften 'undret— could 
haf borrowed dot much—I vould haf 
bought id, but I couldn't get dot feeften 
‘undret, and now lam glat. It vould have 
costet seexty fife tollars a mont’ to 
and den I haf to geeve a party and a sopper 
and somet’ings and I make a beeg show 


Capitol t’ousand 


leeVve, 





a piano for my dotter, a fine dress for m) 
vife, t’eater and all dot, and first t’ing | 


know muhulla I vo broke 

“*Vell, it’s all ride eef I vasn’t a veek 
man. Dey say dese ees a goot country 
I say no. My fadder’s family vants to 
come to country I say no. In 
Russia a man he haf a goot time. Vriday 
night he close de store at seex o'glock 
He puts on his Sonday clothes- beeg feast 
all day Sonday, ] 





dese 


dance, Vine, iots of goot 


tings. Veek-days he geds down to beezness 
at eight o’glock—at ten o’glock he has 
coffee, and den in a leetle vile he goes 


home and eats lonch. Den he takes a nap 
De chee Idon, dey valk on der toes t rough 
de room. ‘Papa's asleep,”’ dey say. Seex 
o'glock he come home, beeg deener, he 
smokes hees pipe, roe to bet and de 
same t ing over again 
1 vork so hard in dese country. I am 
aseek man. Here | vork sefen days in de 
veek from sefen in de morning to elefen at 
night, and sometimes twelf. Only vonce 
last year I go to teater in de afternoon 
Ven I com’ home I catch ‘ell from my vife 
She say You safe money, Sam, and ve 
and I say I must 









got oud of dese bondage,” 
haf a leetle recreations. Sonday 
keep open. Von Sonday night I say I go 
home and take my vife and my cheeldon 
and I go to t’eater. Ven I go to put de key 
into de door here comes a costomer een, 
and | sell eem tventy-fife tollars—feeften 
tollars brofit I vould haf lost dot feeften 
tol s eef I had glosed op 

Besides, here at dis place all de family 
helps Even n J lettle goil, she goes oud 
to buv me cig ask de 
to buy somet’ing 











von day, and she 
, 


man dot se 





from papa ants some boys’ shoes 
1 haf none goes across de streedt 





and buys a pair und sells dem for a tollar 
feefty-five cents brofit I gif m\ leet le goil 
a neeckle and | keep de feefty cents. De 
de vay it I could not 
leefed on Cap'tol ‘ell 

‘] am a seek man, but I am better 
as de man who leefs on Cap'tol ‘ell 
He is so beesy. He eats his deener in de 
He has so many trobbles because 
he vants to make hees furtune beeger 
Vat's de use? Here ] am contentet l go 
opstairs and notting bothers me vile I eat 
deener. Now, I say vat de Talmud say 
ees right ‘Happy ees de man who ees 
contentet.”” Eet vould be all righdt eef I 
vas not a seek man.’ 

When he got through with this speech 
I chewed the rag with him about business 
for half an hour, as I always had to do, 
finally telling him, as a last inducement 
which I always throw out, that I had some 
‘to close.’ This was the only thing 
that would make him forget that he was ‘a 
seek man.’ And when | get right down to 
I get more actual enjoyment 


it, I believe 
out of than from cus- 





goes do dot eef 


off 


store 


lots 





selling Sam 


tomer I have 


any 
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straight out from his angry upper lip Are 
you anxious to kill this man? Back to 
the lazaret for you and here you— you, 
steward. What's your name 
Matsumu, sir,’ said the Jap, passing 
with a basket of dishes 
Feed this man—this bloody-minded 
murderer— bread and water from this on, 
vith the full ration every five days. That's 
according to the new fool law. No more 
exercise! Come on.’ 
While the suffering steward sat 1 
looked after him, the ily dumb 
uff agged aft 









fering Beresford was 

again immured in his prison. But 
ot regret the experience. As he lay 
aching in every joint and bone, t} 
and hate within him found expres Li 
hoarse, formless whisper that had neither 


T 


beginning, nor end, nor volume--that is 
neither a prayer nor a curse, but which 
calmed and comforted him. Exercise was 


good for him; his speech was returning 


iv 


B" T bread and water were not good for hit 
y = in the way of experience — and 
though he flexed his muscles continuous! 
vhich in the limited Space Was tl or 
form of exercise possit ble yet two ol the 
fiive-da\ periods had passed befor ne { ia 
articulate in a whisper After each of the 
full ration’’ days there was a marked im- 
provement, but the succeeding bread and 
water barely kept him alive. He saw no 
more of the Jap-- his meals were brought by 


t 

a dull, thick-witted German boy who could 
hardly speak English He tried none of t 
growing vocal powers upon this boy, and 
did not regret the absence of the Jap; for 
there had come to him a conviction of the 
utter hopelessness of any sympathy or help 
from that quarter, and the futility of any 
appeal in writing to the captain He 
would wait until he could speak— until h 
pe rsonality was complete 

The hatch was left off to give him ven- 
tilation, and he could see and hear a littl 
of what was going on above He made out 
the growing huskiness and peevishness in 
the captain's voice as he yelled his orders 
to the crew, or complained to himself of the 
responsibility of his position—at sea with 
both mates incapacitated 
there was evidence of liquor in the tones; 
the captain was keeping up on stimulants 
Beresford learned to recognize the voices 
of the men as they took the wheel and an- 
swered the course; but one calm night 
when his thick-witted attendant was at the 
wheel, he heard new voices above 

They were low-pitched and somewhat 
tremulous, but he soon recognized the 
Spe ake rs 

I 





Occasionally 


he asleep?’’ asked one, enune 





ing his words slowly — almost as slowly as 

Beresfe oe! s limited speech 
“Tr to,”’ said the other 

been so oo without it that he ec: 





its 
Nervous-like. Been that way myself 
Stuck — on —that— little devil — he’s 
steward How he did It 
make out All the life went 
me at once.” 


i he sent me through the air like a 

He's strong as a horse.” 

stronger— than me There was 
note in the halting words I'll 
him through the air some— 
ver the rail Wait till 

to again / 

If you don’t I will! 
Not --so loud Who's — got. the 
w heel ; 

‘It’s al Weiss—-he can't talk 
Dutch, let iwlish How long'll the 
skipper keep that lunatic in irons? 

All the passage He's — afraid —of 
him.” 

A lumbering footstep sounded on the 
companion stairs, then the captain's voice 
rumbled out on the night ‘You might as 
well get off the deck, the pair o’ you! I 
can't sleep I'll never get to sleep any 
more. Go below I'll watch her 

The two mates answered respectfully, 
and departed along the alley by the side of 
the cabin. Beresford rolled over to enjoy 
the sleep that had been interrupted, but 
could not sueceed. The kicking of the rud- 
der head annoyed him, and the heavy foot- 
falls and wheezing, grumbling tones of the 
captain jarred on his nerves and kept him 
awake. It seemed that insomnia was in 
the air, for at about three in the morning 


5 




















The Pneumogastric Nerve 


he heard other footfalls coming aft in the 
alley, and the captain’s rough voice say- 
ing Well, what's the matter with 





l can't slape , sir ¢ is 
brogue sounding richer than usual I 
thought I'd come up for a brith of air 
and to ask ve can I make a slaps machine 
o’ me own Invintion out o’ the stuff in the 





lavaret 
iazaret 


You got it, too? Go ahead. You're 





the only man aboard worth at er 
Keep If in shap ha 
sleep 

2 contrivance I op 
the to the brair Aspring WwW 








before I wint t t 
tractor. me ot , ? 
( inead ar i! 
Thar ' rr I 
t t out night 
(i ea arink s } capta 
a le f patience ir he tor j 
to put me leey 
But there ¢ e le | 
like such it 
Do as 1 ke Let 1 ne 
The Jay { crept nd Bere ] 
é ee} 
\ 1 the y y Y Vi 
dropped down from the |} h, a 
ing! resent atter to Beresf rur 
n ed among he sj ‘ te i ne 
St ed hat he inted ( | i i 
blade 
Ah, ha!’ he muttered, as he inspected 
it I thir that will do I'll cut it wi’ the 
t in the 
Beresford 
t Hit et 














f 
afraid, sir, that yer er will 
The nerve body's all right, or ve'd be like 
the mate. It’s the motor filaments from the 
pneumogastric to the vocal « I ( 
paralyzed. It’s all the better for 
siderin’—considerin’ the his eves toc 
on ir baleful lool the way I 
considerin’ the elegant slape machine I’: 


a-mMmMakin 

Securing some old, light canvas, a paln 
and needle, and a ball of twine e de 
parted, leaving Beresford but litth 31 
for his words 





In a few days the prisoner could distin- 
guish, DY the voices of the two mat« that 
the y had resumed dut OCCA 
sional remark he learned riend 





the steward, though still unable to use hi 
jaw, was performing light tasks about the 
cabin; but the consequent relief from re- 
— brought the captain no eas¢ 
m insomnia. He stormed about, 
and day, and when at last it becam 
ent that the store of liquor was exha 
the ship became a pandemonium. Men 
were knocked about and even the officers 
vere struck by the half-mad giant 

Matsumu!”’ he roared, one evening, 
down the after-companion, and Beresford 
heard the Jap’s answer through the wall 
of the cabin trunk Where's that leep 
hine o' yours? Is it any good? 
Yes, sir; I haven’t had a wakeful night 
since I made it 

Let's have it I must leep orgocra 
Where is it? 








mac 














Suppose I make ye a better on 
morrow, sir--one for yersilf. Ye see, whit 
ye begin, sir, ye have to kape it up. Ye 
only kape me awake for the nt of it, siz 

Go get it, or TH break your neck! 
Rear a hand, I say 

Yes 

Ina few moments the Jap ‘ d 
from above ‘Ye put it round yer neck, 
sir, from behind, so that the ends point t 
the front, and these pads pres y ol 
the carotid That shuts off the blood ip 


ply to the brain, and ye go to slape 


I'll try it 


His heavy footsteps sounded on the com- 
panion and silence fell upon the ship and 
r people. His voice was not heard agai! 


and the two mates commented upon the 

fact when the watches changed at mid 

night. Beresford was awake, listening 
Did you see it?’’ asked Mr. Boyd, the 


first mate. ‘It’s shaped like a horseshor 
just a thin band of steel, with pads on 
the ends to go around the neck.” 
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Mr. Bovd was on ton of the house, over- 
seeing the job. He, too, glanced curiously 
at Beresford. The man at the helm also 

ued furtively as he ground down the 

heel But Beresford looked only at the 
iong, brown, four-funneled craft abeam 
with its one small signal-mast forward 
from the ird of which small flags were 
no fl ittering down, the Stars and Stripe 
fl r froma jackstaff at the stern Never 
in his life had that flag seemed so beautiful 

4 boatful of men ith a blue-and-gold- 
clad officer in the stert heets, V 3; coming 
And even tn the dist Beresford recog- 
nize Captain Baker 


1 a 
As | hadn’t a man on board who could 
ntify you, | ne myself,” he 


ls on the main dec 


said as 
“Well, 
and a practical joke 
ordered 








arrying a bet 


to extremes, wasn'tit? But I wa 

o of port before it happened That 
telephone-eall was from the Navy Yard, 
nd | hadn't time to apprise you. Sorry, 


How have you made out? 

Oh, I've lost the bet,”’ gurgled Beres- 
ford hysterically. ‘But I’ve learned a lot 
Yes.a lot of things! 

How about the captain Ya 1 ; 

‘I don't know They al ) l wa 


ery sorr 


vhole 


locked up 


Mr Boyd approached “a hope you 
understand, su he said, ‘‘that we didn't 
know who you were.” 

That's all right,’ responded Beresford ; 


but how 
‘was 


about the captain? 
just down, sit Dead asa door-nail 
leep machine on--a contrivances 
Jap and it sto have 
Want to look at him, sir? 


gy to the 





seem 


tranglead him 
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“No,” said Beresford with a shudder 
“ There's nothing suspicious, is there?”’ 

No, sir. It just strangled him. The 
ends are buried in the side of his neck. Of 
course he’s swollen.” 

Can you take the ship on?”’ 

Yes, sir. I’m a past 
Mr. Smith.” 

Then goon. Em back.” 

They had almost reached the gangway 
when the Jap darted up to Beresford 

Take me back wi’ you, sir!”’ he pleaded 
“I'm the only witness ye've got, sir. I'll 
help ye railroad Glasgow 

| shall not proceed again 
Mike,”’ said Beresford calmly He was 
employed by a friend, with whom I had 
made a bet, to shanghai me. The whole 
thing must be hushed up.” 

Before Beresford reached New York he 
had done some strong, deep thinking; and 
when he, and Allerton, and Captain Baker, 
and Doctor Benson had foregathered again 
at the grill-room table to celebrate the pay- 
ment of the debt, he regretted not taking 
the Jap back with him. He had asked 


master, and so is 


anxious to get 





Glasgow 


Doctor Benson again about the exact 
whereabouts of the pneumogastric nerve 
: It pas CS dov n the side of he nee k 


close rotid artery,”’ the doctor 
had answered. ‘ According to the different 
degrees of pressure, it is inhibitory to 
peech, respiration and heart action.”’ 

Whereupon he did more strong, deep 
thinking; but when he read Captain Boyd's 
report of the voyage, and learned that one 
Matsumu of the crew had fallen overboard 
in a gale, he gave it up. 

Some things are be yond philosophy. 
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Kansas Oil-Users 


By Clarence 


yor long ago a little group of business 
; men in the Kansas oil district were 





discussing the outlook for the ol 
producer Kach was move or less engaged 
in the oil business himself, and hence the 























ubject was one of personal interest. The 
ipply of oil w far beyond the demand 
great quantitl ere standing In immet 
torayve in he price ot crude pe- 
t 1 had be eadily dropping. Most 
‘ ie continued to hold the 
St rd Oil Company respor je for de- 
re " t I e below what they thought 
it should be for keeping competitors 
out of the n but they also realized 
that the mere est hment of independ- 
ent refineries will not, under present condi- 
tior vive then ‘ket for all their oil 
Kansas and the n Territory together 
vield abo t housand barrels da 
ind at present 1 ypi \ illey cannot 
a y use a auct 
(ur riche eri W help 
ym d rroup by hey 
\ not t of ia market lor 
It will be impossible to build 
re > use all the 
( the he te tor 
hict tabl reacn 
I} » Qur mn 
ilva » the Guilt 
of Me 
r wr view, but 
ifte ening a fe mu ‘ i quiet man 
rn the ) irked . 
yuld be right to have a pipe 
he Gulf, t { don't think it nece 
i I} t that ithin a fe months 
ott nd retined oil cor nto 
! ra Ist { iu ima t 
for a e have 
Ay ’ ‘ hoe j ? , ’ 
crude na ee put in me loca ‘ 
ia id I ¢ In me ent rt id 
tothe belref t! he quiet man is ( t 
Ya ‘ evisir avs il 
1 product « he eart! which ha t 
P » cf ' ma ey fit 
! ‘ i ike al 
i t it i ‘ i indance make 
use Ama et my 
\ te ‘ ru cr et ind tt 
‘ etr 1 iS in its re- 
t i 1 4 in I ant XN wi le 
¢ ised ares for minating pur 
post t ony ne if rap V 
wide i the day not far distant 
when these will overshad ts ut ition 
fo purpose 
It predicted that wit! " ry few 
] ‘ 





H. Matson 


making steam, and that the power-plants 
in the Middle West will also be burning it 
instead of coal. On the railroads, too, th 
future will see hundreds and possibly thou- 


ands of motor-cars driven by gasoline, 
which will become the principal product 
of the retineries instead of the luminant, 


Therefore, wh 
will not diminish 


greatly increase 


e the e 





it is at present 
no section of the country 


nto the life of the 
play a more important 
partin it than in Southern California, which 
{ In the city of Angeles 


s crowd handsome residences 


er more 


community and 








in certain districts, and farther north, at 
Bakersfield, there are still more extensive 
eld Chere the use of oil as a luminant 
ondary to its utilization along other 

lire 
Petroleum furnishes the motive power for 
the great railroad engines which start east 
ard the transcontinental traffic from the 
Pacifie coast Che tenders of the big loco- 
motives al big tanks, filled with oil 
nstead of coal The Southern I fie uses 
oil to run its engines not only in California 
ut across the deserts of Ari ona and the 





plains of New Mexico to El Paso 


on east to New Orlear 


and then 
The Santa Fe 








does not use oil quite so extensively as the 
Southern Pacific, but it takes the place of 
oal on the coast lines and through Arizona, 
ind also on some of the Santa Fe’s Texas 
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crude oil rove that the 
use of oil will ig —as they 
probably will—oil will be utilized for fur 





on the railroads of Kansas, Missou 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and perhaps 
some of the other trans-Mississippi State 
At present these roads consume many mil- 
lions of tons of coal each year, and the con- 
sumption of coal in the West has beer 
increasing more rapidly than the produe- 
tion 

Experiments are already under way 
looking to the substitution of oil for fur 
many of the manufacturing plants of 
West. It has been used heretofore in a 
lants in some of the cities, but freigh 
i h that its use has not been 
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only cheaper, there is less labor re- 
quired to feed the fires, and it makes a 
steadier heat. During the coming months, 
too, it will be utilized for running some of 
the threshing-machines which will thresh 
the ninety million bushels of grain soon 
to be harvested in the Kansas 
Every threshing-machine is run by a steam 
engine, and fuel is one of the important 
items of expense 

Since crude oil has become so cheap in 
the West, numerous inventors have been 
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Do the Trusts 
Own the Capital? 
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both of which classes seemed somehow to 
know what he had done and was doing 
They assured him that he undoubtedly 
ought to have promotion, and that he un- 
doubtedly would receive it. My friend felt 
that his future was roseate with promise of 
higher pay and a more conspicuous post 

Searcely a month after the November 
elec age had passed when he was made to 
realize that, instead of his future being of 
assure y safety, it was beclouded. His flat- 
terers ceased to flatter. In fact, their atti- 
tude now changed from one of approval to 
one of adverse criticism. The next step in 
his undoing was the application to him of 
the severest discipline of the Department, 
and that, too, at the hands of the chief 
clerk of the bureau under whose assignment 
he was working. Up to this time he had 
scarcely known that he was in any way 
amenable to the orders of that functionary. 
His dealings had been exclusively with the 
heads of his bureau and his Department. 
Being of a proud, not to say haughty, spirit 
my friend complained to no one of the 
change of his fortunes. Probably, had he 
gone to his bureau chief or the Secretary of 
the Department with a straightforward ac- 
count of his troubles, he would have been 
relieved, at least temporarily, of the em- 
barrassment that was grinding his soul 
But, then, he was given plainly to under- 
stand —and this, too, for the first time 
that, in order to reach either of these offi- 
cials, he must first have the gracious per- 
mission of his chief clerk; that if he dared 
go over the head of the chief clerk he would 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
Civil Service law, and would accordingly 
hi ive to suffer the penalty —dismissal for 

‘inefficiency The next and final step in 
his undoing was his assignment by the 
chief clerk to clerical work in the bureau 
in other words, his reduction to the grade 
of an ordinary Government clerk 

The Department had not finished the 
Trust investigation on which my friend had 
been working, though for no cause ex- 
plained or explainable to him he was taken 
from this work. Being a man of spirit, he 
resigned rather than submit to what he re- 
garded as studied humiliation— and he is 
till wondering what “hit’’ him. I have 
since learned that he was entirely too vigor- 
ous and aggressive in his Trust investiga- 
tion work to suit the Trust that he had been 
ordered to inquire into 

It would be absurd to charge the Secretary 
of the Department under whose auspices 
my friend worked with the least inkling of 
knowledge of this case. As I have said, both 
the Secretary and bureau chief had been 
warm in - sise of his work. If they know he 
Aas quit their Department they doubtless 
think my friend tired of the Government 
rvice after a few months’ experience and 
resigned of his own free will. But indis- 
putably he was the victim of Trust influ- 
ence somewhere along the line. The case 
is too plain to be questioned or further pre - 
sented. His experience has become known 
among his former official associates. Can 
it be claimed that it will strengthen their 
determination to perform vigorously, fear- 
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‘ fa the duties of a similar nature 

rned ? tne 

\ lawyer of long experience and recog- 

nized ability in a State of the Middle West 
several years ago secured a place in one of 
the | iS a spec agent. In 

than six months he uncovered a small 
spot on the rim of one of the best organ- 
ized rings of grafters in the country Phe 
members of this ring are scattered fr 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Several of them 
were in the House of Representatives, and 
at least two were members of the Senate 


nber was the chief of a bureau 


» gam onl } = 
artmen ay? which the special 





1 It so happened that the 
the Department Was no 
” r this reason the plaus- 


aints made by men of great 
ist the “ efficic ney”’ of the spe- 
cial agent did not injure his standing with 
the Secre tary, who instructed him to go on 
with the work in hand 

Then the grafters took a new tack. They 
induced the Republican leaders of the State 
to which the special agent was accredited 
to protest to the Republican administra- 
tion against the further employment of this 
man, who was a Democrat and had entered 
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@ There are reasons for the preference universally accorded to Murad 
Cigarettes. Only the rarest selections of Turkish tobacco are used, 
incomparable in purity and excellence. These are blended in a way 
new to Americans, with a flavor and fragrance heretofore unequalled. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


are the latest and best achievement of Allan Ramsay, for sixteen 
years government expert of Turkey. During this period Mr. Ramsay’s 
cigarettes —his alone—were the accepted brands of the dignitaries 


of the Turkish court. 
10 for 15 cents 


BY MAIL POSTPAID.—If you can’t get Murad Cigarettes from 
75 r fifty, $1.50 for one hundred 


your dealer, send 15c. for ten, 75c. fo 
ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Flexo” Garters 


fit perfectly, hug the limb comfortably 
without binding, never let go of the 
hose, never tear them, last longest, 
look neatest —are best garters. 


A. STEIN & CO., 312 Franklin Street, Chicago 
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supported hin 
continued to uncover th 
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work. But, just at the critical px 
operations, the special agent ; 
offer of a law partnership whic 
bringing him fifteen or nty u 


dollars a vear against 
dollars paid him by th 
grafters, without, pres 
edge of the special agent 
partnership They « 
which was to get hin 
ment service By doing 





in all probability, hav 
the shame of « xposure which was forced 
upon their associates in crime by the former 


special agent who is now piling | 
through their fa 

The work started by him has proceeded 
no further. Several of the smaller grafters 
have been indicted The big thieves doubt- 
less have turned their criminal talents to 
other “jobs,” and will probably never be 
overhauled, because the man wl v 
more about their plundering i 
than anybody else not a member of theit 
ring no longer feels that it is incumbent 
upon him to communicate his suspicions to 
the Department 

No better illustration of the danger that 
threatens the Government employee who 
runs amuck among the big special interests 
that thrive by various forms of favor 
shown them at Washingron can be pre- 
sented than the experience of Joseph L 
Bristow. The country probably is—or at 
least is has had the opportunity to become 

acquainted with the work performed by 
Bristow in uncovering the nauseating fraud 
and corruption in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Bristow was the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General when the corrup- 
tion in the Department was called to the 
attention of President Rooseve It, first DY 
persistent exploitation in an inconsequen- 
tial Washington newspaper, and second by 
a relation of that whole shameful story to 
the President at first hand by the deposed 
editors of the paper in which the exploita- 
tion had been made. At the President’s 
direction, General Bristow took charge of 
the investigation. As a result of his work, 
one of the most conspicuous bureau chiefs 
of the Post-Office Department is now s« 
ing a term in prison, two associates in his 
grafting operations are in the same prison 
with him, others are he: t wa) 
another bureau chief 
stand trial 

But General Bristow is now a private 
citizen somewhere out in Kansas. 1! 
forced to retire from the Department by 























ill soon have to 





having his personal and official pride hu 
bled. The division of which he had sup« 
vision was cut down by the acts of his 
official superiors The power of espionage 
over great interests which was vested in 
him as long as he had command of the 
finely trained force of Post-Office inspector 
Was taken Irom him This s« i d 
his field of activity that he resigned his 
office The President was 1 1 of 
the situation un tn ime | i 





to remedy it teluctant! he acce ed 


General Brist« 





it t 4 
Bristow had not I K ott t 
aown the thiey He \ 
a private citizer ] p er r 
if he has the inclination, to pursue the un- 


grateful task 
This case has had the effect appr 


to dampen the ardor, if not to curb the en- 








er , of Government € é | oO 
perform their dutic Ww Was 
not called up » e Trust 
using that er! in i ul meant 

but, curiously enough, in mercilessly run- 


ning down P ost-Office Department thieve 
he incu.-ed the implacabk host ility of 
some of the most powerful special interest 
in the e s to say that 
those interest l him remorse- 
lessly wherever his ambit may lead him 
for public place and honors. His undoing 
has had the direct and immediate effect of 
causing other men inthe G 
ice at Washington to avoid 
thankless work which he perto 
remember that these are men pen 
whom, ultimately, the higher authorit 
must depend for the information upon 
which to base action under the law against 
the predatory interests that batten on the 
public through governmental favoritism 
or inactivity 
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The Young Man 
in the World 


must start right in then and there to 
earn that very day's meals and that very 
night's resting-place—such men, as a usual 
thing, develop the glorious qualities of 
gratitude, consideration and deference 

I don’t quite understand the psychology 
of this phenomenon and never knew any 
one who did understand it. But every one 
of the scores of observers with whom I have 
talked upon the subject have noted the 
same fact —the general ingratitude and lack 
of appre ijation of young fe llows who have 
everything to be grateful for, and the fine 
appreciation cf life shown by young men 
who, in comperison, have nothing to be 
grateful for. Perhaps it is only a lack of 
thought, a want of analysi if that is so 
in your case, young man, get to thinking. 
Instead of comparing yourself with some 
other man who has more than you, compare 
yourself with one who has less than you 
or, better still, with one who hasn't any- 
thing at all. Then you will have a measure 
for the debt you owe to the two beings who 
have given and are giving you all you have 
or will have for a good many years to come 

And this other When you 
begin to be grateful for these things by 
going through some such intellectual proc- 
|] have indicated, you will 
much more plea ure out of them than you 
did before thi u will h irdls be able to 
realize that ame man. Indeed 


will 


} 
thing too 


CsS as get so 


it ve 


you are the 





you will not be the same man-—you 

be another, a big hearted man, saner- 
minded, gentler and a manlier man You 
will begin to be he kind of a man you 
would like to be if you sat down by yourself 
and went to wo to make yourself over 


agall 


rhis tinal word: The day must come 
when you must leave the old home. When 
that hour arrives do not try to tarry. Go 


right out into the world 


Lo not go mourn- 





fully. Give the little mother a smile of 
courage, a word ol cheer that be her 
guaranty tlh her bov is going to be a 


grand And then 
You will hardly get away 
home gate when you will 


obstacle and fall down 


ucce i ‘ si 
from the old 
tumble over an 


Don't turn back 


to the old home to be comforted and 
helped Get up brush the dust off, forget 
your bruises and go ahead. Go ahead 


and look where vou are going 
Let the messages that you send back to 
the old home be jovful full of faith No 
matter how are having, 
1 know it 


hard a time you 


the folks at home 


sesides, you are not having such a hard 
time, after al liundreds of thousands of 
other men who ha become splendidly 
successful had a great deal harder time 
than you are having, or ever dreamed of 


having Just resolve to live up to what 
the home which reared cts of you 


} \ vou expe 
and work like mad on that resolve 


and 
vou will find that you are becoming all that 
the folks at home” expected of you, and a 





ro d deal more 
to the old hom« ten as you 

but be sure tha ow go back with 
of cheer and tory of things done 
foll at home and especialiv the 
will l 


Go back as ol 
can 
words 
rhe 
mother 
1 } ere 


flames illumine all the heaven 


hear all about it 
may be wars whose high-leaping 


there may 





be pol ical campaign on hand vhere 
issues of fate are thr 1 he nerves of the 
I on there ma ‘ e tidi from 





there May 


‘il-board of the nations 


be catastrophies and glories, scourges and 
b r famine or opulence; but any and 
all of these are of no interest to the mother 


npared with what will have to tell 
of own puny little deeds They 
are not puny deeds to her. They are quite 
the most considerable performances 
in all the universe of men 

So let your tale to he: be boldly told and 
lovingh And be sure that it is 





riven 


a narrative 


of purity, things honorable and of good re 
port Return to the habit of your \ yuth, 






her knees establish again the old 
And then, with your secrets 
handed over to her and safely locked in her 
heart, her hand of blessing on your 
head and her smile of confidence pride and 
approval glorifying her face, resolve 
out into the world again, where your place 
is, and be worthy of this new baptism of 
manhood you have again 
sanctuary of the old home 


and at 


confessional 


with 





to go 
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Heating Plans and Services of our Engineering Dept. absolutely free 
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329 W. 5th St 
Cincinnati, O 
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This Bath of 
Steaming Hot Water 


Cost Only Two Cents 





HUMPHREY CoO. 


Dept. J, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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‘ Colorado, California 

Washington and Oregon 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO 
954, Washington St., Chicago 
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CHAMPION WEED PULLER CO., 706 Railway Exchange Building 
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This is only one of the thousands of 
boys who are making money easily 
by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
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after school hours. It doesn’t take much talking to make folks buy 
THE Post. we’ve told people all over the country about it, and 
most everybody knows it. Some of our boys depend on street 

¢ but most of them get regular customer to whom they deliver 

rue Post each week. No, it isn’t hard work. It leaves you plenty 
otf play-time. A few hours’ work a week, and money will be j 
gling in your pocket, to spend as you pleas Now, don’t let any 
body say you haven’t the grit and spunk of other boy Sit right 
down now and write us a letter to send you the complete outfit. It 
free and includes ten copies of THE Post. Sell these at 5c the copy, 
and with the 50c you can buy more copies at wholesale price All 
ot our bovs started this way ome are making $15 a week now. 


What’s to stop you from making at least one, two or three dollars a 
week ? Now, don’t put this off. The earlier you start the more you 
make as you goalong. When you have sold a certain number of copie 


we give, among other prizes, watches, baseball outfits and rain-cape 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


Each month to boys who do good work 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1425 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Paid to Saturday Evening Post Readers - 

In the Last Six Months : 

: During t! ast ‘ ont this great f tot rH} TURDAY € 
EVENING POST a1 rHE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI As! t i - 

We \ t I eve t e Unit Stat A ‘ i 


JUST ASK FOR PULL INFORMATION 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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There are no Game Laws for those who 


HUNT WITH A KODAK 


The rod or the gun may be left out, but no 
nature lover omits a Kodak from his camp outfit. 


FASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





